stays on board 


ByPINHAS LANDAU ' 

Piwt Finance Reporter 
.TEL AVTV. - Aharon Metr yester¬ 
day notified thefooard pfdirectors of 
Bank Mizrahi of his’decision to xes- 


hy the Bejsld Commissiqn report bn 
,the bank-share ■‘regulation.' 1 But, 
he did not stand down from the 
board itself; and the board fettled to. 
decide on his successor. ', " " 

• Follcr^gthercagnationof Metr;' 
and -the* anno on cement over the 
weekend that Ephraim. Reiner was 
tia resign as president and chairman 
erf AmpalV.the 'Bank' Hapaafim jnr. 

• vestmentsubsidiary, thcsole banker 
. whose resignation was urged by the 

- "commission and who hasyetto am¬ 

ply is Raphael Recanati of: Bank 
discount. :• ... 

, Recanati has abroad, and 
“ there seems Uttl e likefihdod that he ; 

- wiJlsubmit hisresignation within the 
30-day period suggested by the com- 

; mission, which ends tomorrow. Spe¬ 
culation in financial circles-is that 
neither Recanati .'nor. the board of 
Bank Discount win move to comply - 
with the Bhjslti recommendations. 
They will prefer to' force the govern- : 
meat to decide what to dp about the ; 
-.future;of. Recanati,peiionally“"and ' ■ 
the bank as a whole. "' ~ • 

v. In :,a radio interview, yesterdayj 
’Justice Minister Moda’i sought to 
distinguish between implementing 
the Bejski recommendations, in- 
publicly-owned banks, such as 
Hhpoaluu, Leumi and Mkrahi,- and 
Bauzk Discount, which is owned by 
tiusiRecanati family. This mayindi- 


falv slowing » hY.Discounr • 


• to follow the other banks involved in 
the "regulation ^scandal. 

Meir’s resignation was widely 
anticipated. Reports have suggested 
• that the National' Religious Party, 

- which.is the ultimate owner of-the 
United, Mizrahi Bank, may make 
him head. 1 of the party V economic 

- section, thus allowing Meir to retain 
; influence over the bank while still 
formally complying with the Bejsld 

-commisskms’s recommendations. 

In view of his fail are toresign from 
.. the hoard - as clearly anticipated by 
the commission, it would seem that 
this scenario is not yet going to be 
realized... 

Meir" came to the meeting with a 
long and detailed statement which 
was 'immediately released to the 
press. An English translation was 
also available, apparently to ensure 
thatthe foreign press understood the 
message'Meir wanted to put across . 
This was repeated in radio and TV 
interviews in the course of the even-, 
mg. 

Meir claimed that the commission 
had overlooked the mitigating fac¬ 
tors that it had itself .mentioned and 
heard regarding Bank Mizrahi's be¬ 
haviour. during the years of “regula¬ 
tion” of-the bank shares. That Miz¬ 
rahi had been the last bank to join 
tite; price-fixing scheme, that it had 
done so reluctantly, and that it bad 
consistently sought to end the “reg¬ 
ulation” were all ignored or glossed 
over in the report's final analysis, 
Meifclaimed.' 

. Furthermore, the fact that- the 
commission had judged Meir and his 
colleagues so harshly was something 



Italian Foreign Minister Guilio Andreotti (left) is greeted by Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir on bis arrival at Ben-Gurion airport last 
night. (Andre Bnitmann) 

Italian FM arrives 


(CMtinnsd <m Page 7) 



By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Italy's Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Giulio Andreotti arrived here 
last night for a two-day visit, during 
which bis hosts hope to discuss ter¬ 
rorism, bilateral issues and Israel's 
relations with the EEC. 

In a brief address at Ben-Gurion 
Airport, Andreotti, who is the first 
Western leader to came here follow¬ 
ing the Tokyo summit, said he in¬ 
tended to discuss ways to promote 
peace in the area. At the Tokyo 
summit, world leaders decided on 
measures against terrorism. 

Israel has been critical of Italy's 
soft stance on terror, which 
Andreotti was known to support. 

Before taking off on Tuesday 
afternoon, Andreotti, who was re¬ 
ceived' at the airport by Foreign 


Minister Shamir, is dne to meet 
President Herzog. Prime Minister 
Peres. Defence Minister Rabin. 
Knesset Speaker Shlomo Hillel. the 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committee Abba Eban. as 


'Andreotti' is Italian 
for controversy— Page 4 


well as Shamir. 

Bundestag president Dr. Philipp 
Jenninger also arrived here yester¬ 
day afternoon, and was received by 
Hillel. Jenninger. who came with hzs 
wife and his four Bundestag de¬ 
puties, met Peres last night. During 
his stay, he wfl) also meet with Her¬ 
zog. and Shamir, and will hold work¬ 
ing talks with Hillel. 


This year’s aliya figures 
to be lowest in history 


“ l Widower suing hospital - wife died after childbirth 


\*\ 0 '*~ - 


ByMOSHE KOHN 
Absorption Minister Ya'acov 
Tsur and Jewish Agency Aliya De¬ 
partment head Haim Aharon yester¬ 
day agreed that the level of Jewish 
immigration was disastrous, with all 
the indications being that this year’s 
aliya figure would be the lowest in 
the history of the state. 

They were also - in separate news 
conferences at Beit Agron in Jeru¬ 
salem - of one mind in placing the 
blame for the situation on each 
other’s agencies. 


Tsur said about 2,800 newcomers 
had arrived in the first four months 
of this year. In the evening Aharon 
gave a figure of2,627. Both referred 
to the increase in the number of 
Israelis reported by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics to have last year 
become presumed emigres. These 
totalled IS,3000, up 47per cent from 
the 10,400 in 1984, and 8,600 in 1983. 

The previous nadir in aliya was 
last year, when 11,298 new immig¬ 
rants arrived, including 2,035 Ethio- 
■ (Continued on Page 7) 


- By JUDY SIEGEL... 

Jerusalem Ptost Reporter 
A father of three children whose 
26-y eat-old-wif& (Fed of septicemia, 
-three days' after giving birth at; Tel 
.•Aviv’s Assdra Hospital is’ tbday io 
file suite in the District Court for. 
criminal negligence for ‘‘qtany tril¬ 
lions of dollars:" T: ' - r 

- Health "Ministry- Director-; 
General Prof. Dan MidxaeH, after- 
receiving a report On the death ayear 


ago froth a three-member committee 
of medical professionals, recently 
derided that there was “some suspi¬ 
cion" of negligence involved in the 
woman's death. 

•\ The nrinistiy’s legal adviser is now 
.preparing a complaint against the 
doctors involved The physicians, 
who .have not been named, must 
-respond within, a month of the cora- 
. plaint’s beiagfiled 

If the health minister accepts the 


doctors' explanations, the charges 
will be dropped. If not, he may set up 
a judicial committee comprising rep¬ 
resentatives of the ministry, the 
attorney-general and the medical 
association, which sits like a district 
court. The minister may, on the basis 
of their recommendations, impose a 
fine, cancel the doctors’ licences or 
take no action. According to a senior 
ministry official, there have been 
“many" such inquiries in the past, in 


which action has been taken against 
doctors. 

Lily Stenge, who came on aliya in 
1981 with her husband and two chil¬ 
dren, gave birth to a third child in 
March of last year. Three days later, 
she died as the result of a staphylo¬ 
coccus infection of the reproductive 
organs. It was not diagnosed in time 
in Assuta, and she died after being 
transferred to Ichilov Hospital. 

(Continued on back page) 


ip-off 


: iic T 


LONDON (Reuter). - Four West 
European countries increased secur¬ 
ity at their seaports yesterday after a 
policetip-offof a plot to blow-up and 
sink a passenger forty-in the Hnglish 
Channel. . L _ 

Armed police moved-into Dover, 
-south-east England, the world’s 
busiest' .passenger port, and 
thousands of cars being driven onto 
femes we re. stopped - and checked for 
exp knaves. Similar precautions were 
taken at other south-casf.BnglaDd 


ports. 

' ' Belgian port authorities said they 
were on high alert. Police at Os tend 
and Zeebrugge checked passengers 
: and cars,-fctting nobody leave tile 
ferries after checking in. 

The Belga news agency said police 
- had searched Ostend for a white 
Volvo car, bur police would neither 
. confirm ntir deny the report, 
i. The alarm lad been raised by 
British pofa'ce on Friday night and 
had been passed to Belgium. France 


and the Netherlands by InteTpol, a 
British police spokesman said. 

British police sources said intelli¬ 
gence reports had implicated Arab 
terrorists possibly linked to Libya’s 
threat of reprisals against Britain for. 
helping the U.S. air raid on Libya 
last month. 

A spokesman for police in the 
Dover area said: “It is a very gener¬ 
alized warning that they may extend 
their terrorist activity to a cross- 
channel feny or hovercraft." 


The sources said it was not known 
if terrorists planned to take a bomb 
on board in a suitcase or in a car. A 
bomb on one of the larger ferries 
could be catastrophic, as they carry 
up to 1,300 people. 

In the Netherlands, police said the 
alert was being acted on at the four 
Dutch ferry links with Britain. In 
Paris, the Interior Ministry said in¬ 
creased attention was being paid to 
security at France’s seven Channel 
ports. 


Many people are concerned that 
las week's increases in the prices of, 
basic foodstuffs and -April's 33 per. 
1 ' -cent inflation rate portend a new 
. period of price hikes,. . . ' , 

In feat, T>y reducing'fuel prices, 
t. preventing devaluation, and anting 
•the budget for subfl'dies. the govern- 
. mem intends to prevent a hew mfU- 
. tionary cycle in the long run. - - 

-Turthermpre, these steps wDl 
.„ : make.'the economy -more- efficient 
Ir -2 arid improve the - balance of pay-: 
L* vingitfc The decision waste put more 
-logic into the Israeli economy, which 


eight pages 

FROM SUNDAY'S 

ehc-Xc lti jjork fcimes 

YrJ ki ) ' i! - XV 

inside TODAY 


has been patched together over, a 
period of several years. 

The Treasury .has already 
• announced that, after the latest wave 
V of price rises, there will be only shghi 
■ increases, if‘any, if the. economy 
; remains stable. The goal is to main¬ 
tain stability- - 

‘ At first glance the.32 per cent 
' ,inap&se in the price of bread at the 
same time asttje l2per cen t drop in 
theprieebf petrolspeiplexing if not 
_Tfl|uuriating. How dare .the govern¬ 
ment raise the price of such a basic 
■commodity as bread, Tahile it re¬ 
duces. the’price of petrol, a hixury 
' used primarfly by. the-, owners erf 
: - private cars? Lefs trike a look at why 
.. the. govtfrauneiri; headed by 
• Labour’s Shimon . Peres, is doing 
such a seemingly “absurd" thing. 

. The-public is looking at the rela¬ 
tive change in prwes - not the abso- 
, hrte price of. ibeproducL Actually, 
even .after' the price changes, the 


ANALYSIS 


SHLOMO MAOZ 


government is'still paying 50 agorot 
for every shekel the consumer 
spends on a standard loaf and 30 
agorot on every shekel spent on 
whitebread. ’ ' ; 

At the same time, the government 
is earning, through taxes and other 
levies, NTS 1.20 for every shekel 
spent on petrol. Economists believe 
that the closer the consumer price 
comes to the reat price, the less 
waste there will be. Efficiency will 
increase and the balance of pay¬ 
ments will improve. In fact, with gas 
' taxed 120 per cent and bread subsi¬ 
dized 30 to 50 per cent, the market 
still has price distortions. 


To see the effect of price distor¬ 
tions, just glance at the recent com¬ 
ptroller's report. To encourage poul¬ 
try consumption, frozen chickens 
are subsidized. In 1984 that subsidy 
was 85 per cent. 

The final goal is to reduce the 
subsidy for public transport to 30 per 
cent. At its height in 1983-84, the 
subsidy was 150 per cent; today it is 
35-50 per cent. 

Fuel accounts for only 14 per cent 
of Egged’s costs. So the drop in fuel 
prices has had little effect. Lowering 
the price of diesel fuel 6 per cent 
decreases total costs less than 1 per 
cent. The bulk of Egged’s expenses 
is salaries - 41 per cent. 

Peres, in any case, believes that 
subsidizing public transport is essen¬ 
tially subsidizing Egged members. 
Cutting the subsidy will reduce the 
number of travellers, particularly on 
inter-city routes, while forcing 
(’Continued on 7) 


Weizman 
defended 
by Peres 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

Prime Minister Peres yesterday 
made a major effort to defend 
Minister-wit ho ut-Portfolio Weiz¬ 
man against a barrage of criticism 
from Likud ministers over his meet¬ 
ings last week with U.S. Secretary of 
State Shultz in Washington. 

But a source in the prime minis¬ 
ter's office said last night that Peres 
had asked Weizman to coordinate 
his political meetings with the Israel 
embassy in Washington, and that 
Weizman had done so. though in a - 
half-hearted manner, apparently, to 
Peres's regret. 

The row broke out as anticipated, 
at yesterday's cabinet session, when 
Justice Minister Yitzhak Moda'i 
asked the prime minister whether 
Weizman had a special status which 
authorized him to handle foreign 
relations. 

Peres replied that there was no¬ 
thing out of the ordinary in a minis- 
I Continued on Page 7) 


Waldheim sent PoWs 
to Gestapo - ‘Newsweek’ 

A World War n document has 
been found signed by former UN 
secretary general Kurt Waldheim in 
which he recommended that seven 
British and three Greek prisoners be 
banded over to the Gestapo. News¬ 
week magazine reported. 

The document is dated April 1944. 
The men were captured by a German 
patrol. Waldheim, says the maga¬ 
zine, insisted that they be interro¬ 
gated by the Gestapo. The men have 
not been seen since. 

Newsweek was quoting secret 
documents of the UN Commission for 
War Crimes. The UN document also 
says that there is ample evidence for 
bringing Waldheim to trial. 

(See earlier story - Page 2) 


Meguid hopes talks on 
Taba would be ‘last’ 

CAIRO (AFP). - Foreign Minister 
Esmat Abdel Meguid said yesterday 
that he hoped the latest round of 
fcraeti-Egyptian talks on Taba, due 
to stert today in Herzliya. would be 
the “last." 

• Meguid made the comment after a 
meeting with Israel’s Ambassador in 
Cairo, Moshe Sasson. 


Syria, Israel 

agree: Tension 
has eased 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Israel yesterday endorsed the 
view of Syrian President Hafez 
Assad that tension between 
Israel and Syria had appreciably 
decreased in recent days. But 
Israeli leaders rejected Assad's 
disclaimers that he encouraged 
terrorism. 

Assad expressed his views in a 
lengthy interview with The Washing¬ 
ton Post yesterday. Both Prime 
Minister Peres and Defence Minister 
Rabin responded by saying that they 
did not foresee war with Damascus. 

Speaking from Tel Aviv in an 
interview' with the American CBS 
network, Peres said most of the 
Tension had been caused by rhetoric 
and not by military moves. 

“We have declared very clearly 
that Israel does not intend ro attack 
Syria and that we don't believe that 
Syria is ready or able to do it right 
away." Peres said. 

Tensions mounted last week after 
Israeli reports, confirmed by the 
U.S., said the Syrians had moved 
south of the 1982 cease-fire line in 
Lebanon's Bekaa Valley and had 
built tank and artillery fortifications. 

But Peres said he saw no immedi¬ 
ate threat. “I do not believe that 
Syria is going to attack Israel tomor¬ 
row morning... I do not see an 
immediate danger of war between us 
and Syria. We do not intend either to 
retaliate or to make war." 

He said he was pleased to learn of 
Assad's comments in a similar vein 
in The Washington Post. “I'm glad 
that President Assad made public, at 
least felt that he had to go public and 
announce his own, so to speak, con¬ 
tribution, to de-escalate the situa¬ 
tion." Peres said. 

In the interview, Assad said the 
tensions between his country and 
Israel appeared to be lessening. 

Rabin said at the weekly cabinet 
session that Syrian Anny engineer¬ 
ing units were still digging emplace¬ 
ments in the area evacuated by the 
IDF. 

Replying to a question by Industry 
Minister Sharon, Rabin stressed that 
he was referring to the same locality 
where construction work had origi¬ 
nally been detected. 

Rabin was annoyed when Justice 


Minister Moda'i complained rhaz the 
cabinet had to devote time at two 
successive sessions to statements by 
ministers about the threat of war 
with Syria. 

When Peres suggested the matter 
be left to the inner cabinet, Moda'i 
snorted: “What inner cabinet? 
When did it last meet? And when it 
does meet, it discusses fails accom¬ 
pli* anyway?” 

Rabin retorted: “I don't need to 
consult you before I say what! think, 
and it’s my right and duty to speak, f 
haven't consulted you in the past and 
1 won't in the future.” 

In an interview from Tel Aviv with 
ABC TV, Rabin said: “Syria knows 
that its force is not a military match if 
Syria will go it alone.” 

But. Rabin added. Syria might not 
be deterred by Israel's military 
might. 

"I don't believe that Syria can 
trust any Arab country to support it 
once they initiate war against Israel. 
Therefore, logically Syria should not 
dare to think in those terms. But 
unfortunately logic is not a dominant 
factor in deciding events in the re¬ 
gion.” 

Assad said in his interview that 
Syria did not plan to get more deeply 
involved in Lebanon, where his gov¬ 
ernment has an estimated 3U.00& to 
40.000 troops. 

Assad also said the U.S. govern¬ 
ment was well aware that Syria had 
(Continued on back page) 

Pineapple problems 

Post Mideast Staff 

Egypt has failed in an arrempt to 
export pineapples grown from plants 
imported from Israel, the Egyptian 
opposition paper nl-Wafd has re¬ 
ported. 

The paper said that the fruit, sold 
locally as Wali Pineapples - named 
for the Egyptian Agricultural Minis¬ 
ter Yousef Walt. are grown in Dahab 
on the Sinai coast. 

Wali, who decided to import the 
plants from Israel, planned to export 
the produce to the U.S. and Western 
Europe, the paper said. But his plan 
failed because the export market had 
been flooded with produce from 
Israel, it said. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK’S 
TAX FREE FOREIGN CURRENCY ACCOUNTS 
Designed to Satisfy your Mind and your Heart 











We, at Israel 
Discount Bank, have good 
reasons for suggesting that you i 

save your money with ns - 

reasons that speak to both 
the accountant and the pioneer in you. 
Whenever you save, by depositing funds in 
our Tax Free Foreign Currency Accounts, 
you’ll earn competitive interest that’s free of 
tax in Israel. Your account is completely 
confidential and is accessible anytime. 
Your money works for you by earning 
interest, and it works for Israel. 

Drop into one of our Tourist Centers or 
branches. We’ll be glad to show 


r you how our Tax Free Foreign 
Currency Accounts can satisfy 
your mind and your heart. 

In addition, you’ll receive a 
souvenir gift to remind you of the 
Israel you love. 

Our main Tourist Centers in Israel: 

Tel Aviv, 16 Mapu St., Tel. {03)247276 
Jerusalem, 62 King George St., 

Tel. (02)637902/3 

Netanya, 14 Kikar Atzmaut, Tel. (053)43255 
Haifa, 34 Herzl St., Tel. (04)668022 
For your added convenience , we maintain 
full-service branches throughout the 
country, and in most major hotels. 


Vor foreign residents, tourists, Israelis residing abroad, new immigrants, temporary and returning residents. 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 

TOURIST CENTER (Main Foreign Exchange Branch) 
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Bv YORAM GAZIT 
For The Jerusalem Post 
TEL AVIV. - The slim, small 
woman entered the dark Ramat 
Aviv schoolyard and was grabbed 
from behind. As she was lifted off 
her' feet, she screamed - and her 
attacker was immediately sur¬ 
rounded by police waiting in 
ambush. 

The woman was a plaindotnes 
police officer acting as ““bait ’ in a 
carefully planned operation to catch 
the man dubbed the “athletic rap¬ 
ist." who had attacked several 


schoolgirls in the schoolyard during 
the previous few months. 

The story was revealed yesterday 
at the Tel Aviv District Court, where 
the suspect was charged with rape, 
attempted rape, sodomy and car¬ 
rying out a series of indecent acts on 
teenage girls in Ramat Aviv, 

The 20 -year-old defendant, a rest- 
dent of a suburb north of Tel Aviv, 
was arrested on April 16 after 
allegedly trying to rape the police¬ 
woman. 

It was alleged-that the man, who 
used to live in Ramat Aviv, had 


found his victims by answering 
advertisements posted on notice 
boards and tree trunks by teenagers 
seeking work. 

Speaking in a high voice, the man 
had called them and made appoint¬ 
ments to meet them at night to the 
yard of the Alliance high school, of 
which he hims elf is a graduate. 

The tall, athletically' built man 
disguised himself in a mask and 
gloves and would then jump on his 
victims from behind, and, after sex¬ 
ually assaulting or raping them, fled 
by car. 


Policewoman Ya'el Hadad set the 

to.sm.gglc^n^jeca- SiaUUIK*iat 

commercial centre; seeking work as ' whoTought bard to subdue him. . . ■ - - 1 r 

a tutorand babysitter. Thedefendant is also diaiged with .1 ^ 

The' defendant 

r .imirartna a --WiiE^OUiOlltting.-Sodomy. On —. — 


gingher toward a dark spot. •" -■ 

He: was arrested, following a ykK 


‘Timor" twice, as usual;imitating a 
woman's : ?voice. and .the two 
arrangedtotneet ratheschoolyard. 

.Another plainclothes police.-; 
woman,'Iris Epstein-, arrived, and 
entered the schoolyard. The defen- 
daiit allegedly jumped on'ticE from ■ 
behind, lifted her and began drag- 


^wit^TOinmining sodoray on a -15- 
year^id girt and with connriitting 
other indecent acts .on five teenage 


convention • 

ByROYESAGOWni j. . 


: -■ H^.wiil be brought,tdjTel Aviv-- 
district court today whett the pro- 
■ sedition will fHc'fbrsit extension-of' 
bis remand until the end of the case. 


*For the burn 
» cathcr conditions 
ceniaci Swissair. 


Israel Singer responds to Wiesenthal’s remarks over the Waldheim affair , . . 

WIC head: Quiet response to anti-Semitism doesn t wwk 
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i THE WEATHER 


By WALTER RUBY 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
NEW YORK. - Israel Singer, gener¬ 
al secretary of the World Jewish 
Congress, yesterday responded to 
charges by Nazi hunter Simon 
Wiesenthal that the WJC campaign 
against former UN secretary-general 
Kurt Waldheim, was fanning anti- 
Semitism in'Austria. 

He said "We refuse to accept the 
philosophy that anti-Semitism 
should be swept under the rug. In¬ 
stead, it must be unmasked. The 


Jewish world has learned from bitter 
experience that the sha-sha (quiet) 
response to anti-Semitism jnst 
doesn't work.” 

In newspaper interviews in the 
past few days, Wiesenthal has ac¬ 
cused Singer of making "threats” 
against Austrians should they elect 
Waldheim as their president on June 
8. He said that the WJC had undone 
years of patient work in reconciling 
young Austrians and Jews. 

In an interview with The Jeru- 


x&nt Past, Stager sad to "told not 
speculate as to why Wiesenthal had 
reacted so negatively to the. WJC 
campaign to expose Waldheim s 
activities during the Nazi period. 

Asked whether the WJC cam¬ 
paign had not fuelled anti-Semitism 
in Austria, he replied“Anti- 
Semites create anti-Semitism, and 
not the World Jewish Congress.” 

Singer was asked if he and WJC 
Executive Director Elan Steinberg 
had not interfered in Austrian 


domestic affairs by. saying to the. 
Austrian jnagarih e Profit "it should 
be clearto the Austrian population . 
that should Waldheim be elected, 
the next years will fee no sweet time 
for the Ausoriaasl”, . ~. : * 

- “The opy thong I regret is that our 
remarks Were not put hi context,” he 
said. - . 


“I would stand by that htferinew 
today, tomorrow, and forever,” 
Steinberg said. 

Noting that Wiesenthal bad ex- 


presseSdisbelief in'Waldfceim'spcO- ’ 
testations that he knew nothing ab^ 
out the kflliijg of the.SaJojiika Jews; 
Singer said: .“One thing we have 
succeeded in accomplishing is to 
smoke Wiesenthal out against Wal-, 
dheim. Wiesenthal is not-defendmg 
Waldheim. Where his view is diffe- . 
rent to ours .is on the question of; 
whether or hot to go after anti- 
Semitism." Singer reiterated. J T am 
not interietmgm the An?trian L ?iec- 
tioa. The Austrians-have-a. free 
choice.'” ■ - -- 
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Mordechai Hod 
to take over at IAI 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Shaare Zedek Medical Cenffe in 
Jerusalem warmly welcomes its In¬ 
ternational Board of Governors and 
observers to its third annual meet¬ 
ing. May 19 - May 21: U.S. A. - Hal 
Beretz. Chairman. BG. Anita Be- 
retz. Charles Bendheim, Yale Gar¬ 
ber. Bemie Gimbel, Diane Gimbel, 
Madv Joel. Manfred Joel. Bernard 
Levmore, Shelly Lindell. Walter 
Lowenthal. Dr. George Manstein. 
Dr. Marial Manstein, Dr. Jack Mat- 
loff. Martin Monkash, Miriam 
Olson. Sidney Olson, Vice- 
Chairman, BG. Hilda Richards. 
Ann Schapiro. Marion Talansky. 
Morris Talansky. Lee Weinbach. 
Norway - Arthur Berg, Marie Berg. 
Venezuela - Henny Brener, Margar¬ 
ita Rosner. Israel - Dr. Elfyahu 
Eilat, Mfelach Leman. David Mar¬ 
tin. Claire Pfeffer." Switzerland - 
Esther Elefant. Australia - Joseph 
Feiglin. Canada - Eric Feldbloom, 
Moses Salzberg, Vera SaJzberg. Sol 
Zuckerman. U.K. - Stephen Horne, 
Margaret Rothem, Bernard Zim¬ 
mer. Margretha Zimmer. Denmark 
- Werner Karlstein, Hans Erik 
Marie. Svendaage Ryborg, Mette 
Kristine Ryborg. Aase Weber, Per 
Weber. Sweden - Naima Thankus. 


Post Defence Reporter 

Former Air Force commander, 
AJuf (res.) Mordechai Hod is to be 
appointed chairman of the board of 
Israel Aircraft Industries, The Jeru¬ 
salem Post has learned. 

He will take over from another 
former IAF head, Aluf (res.) David 
ivri, who has been named director- 
general of the Defence Ministry. 

Hod's appointment will be offi¬ 
cially announced in a few days once 
his nomination to the IAI beard has 
been formally approved by Defence 
Minister Rabin, whose ministry con¬ 
trols IAI. the country’s largest in¬ 
dustrial enterprise. LAI accounted 
for $1 billion in sales last year. 

Hod was number four on Ezer 
Weizman's Yahad Party Knesset list 
but didn't make it to the legislature 
since the party only won three seats. 

When Weizman aligned his party 
with Labour in the national unity 
government, one of the commit¬ 
ments he extracted from Premier 
Peres was that Hod would be 
appointed IAI chairman. 

Hod. a former managing director 
of El Al. is an agent and consultant 
for Northrop, the U.S. aerospace 
company. In anticipation of his 
appointment to IAI, Hod is to divest 
himself of his connections with 
Northrop and of other business in¬ 
terests. ■ ■ • 


Split likely between Likud 
and Liberals in Histadrut 


X cS 


By ROY ISACOWITZ 

Post Labour Reporter 

TEL AVIV. - After months of dis¬ 
sension, the Herat and Liberal wings 
of the Likud's Histadrut caucus are 
heading for a formal split. The ex¬ 
ecutive of the Herat faction is next 
week scheduled to debate a resolu¬ 
tion that it cut its ties with the Liberal 
Workers Union. 

The crisis came into the open 
yesterday when Zevulun Shalish, de¬ 
puty head of the Herat faction, ac¬ 
cused the Liberals of disloyalty dur¬ 
ing a meeting of the Histadrut execu¬ 
tive. 

Shalish was referring to a letter 
written by Liberal leader Zvi Renner 
to Histadrut Secretary-General Yis- 
rael Kessar in which Renner ack¬ 
nowledged that the Liberals no lon¬ 
ger adhered to the long-standing 
Likud demand for separation be¬ 


tween the Histadrut's industrial and 
trade union activities. 

Renner told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday that he had no intention of 
coing back on his statement. 
Another leading Liberal held out the 
possibility of the Liberals joining the 
Labour-led coalition in the Histad¬ 
rut if Herat did cut ties. 


■ Inashort operangadoress-Pnine: 

' Mxi^teT .Peres - expressed theibelief -V - - . 

* that.vttfc iiew party * political mo^f : ~ 
v .er^OTand^^^ of efecfoSf;^ • . 

reform Woold tnakea ppsitive ran-V* 

tributfon to thi poUtoal scene. He ". " 
wished, the Libdfal Centre'’ ludL-.'V 

stresnig tirat hfe s^h .wasiotemleiL^ . 

■- T^objectiveTyJnptelecrorallyv’ - -: Jf. _ 

• lire main programriiatie speech of'ivrjjjH* 

-• : the evening yrts delivered t^ -Jewsh 
.. ■ y^ency Ghajhman Arye Ditiziii, ihc_.: ^ 

. pfoiy'scbairman^ who made a sting- illipfr 
mi atteck^ on the “capituEati On ’"of [|l * 

’ both the'IibourPaityand the Lftwl U' 

.*; ^toGrthpdt^cwrcfon^TTie t 

me outlined by Dulzm tied the par- ^ ; r . K - 
' ' ty^ fiag firmly to the masts of territo- 
|. rial; tr y np romise. • individual free- 
I domsiand laissczfaire, literalism, -jft 
. Tel Aw Mayor Shio'mo "Cbich 
; lihat;. who, will head the party's :| * 




Relations between the two Likud 
factions have deteriorated sharply 
over recent months against the back- 
ground of the national Herat party's 
failure to ratify the unity agreement 
with the liberals and the establish¬ 
ment of the new liberal Centre 
Party by Liberal renegades. 

Renner, in whose hands most of 
the Liberal Party’s economic in¬ 
terests are gathered, has conducted a 
mild flirtation with the founders of 
the new party. 


f 
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■ in giving -up^terri tones just . ■- 
■ferffie sake oFrt.^hesaid.^Negotia- ■ 

tions — yes; dialogue — yes: cohces- " - 

-kidhs fathead of tiine^no ”, - >.- - 

"' r-hhal v cfail.for. foe establishment «• - 
ofalarge centreblocreceiVed posi- : •;•* 
tfW’ Tespqfnses from Gommunica- * 
tjpns Manister Arimon Rnbmstein. ■ 

; the leader of ’Shmui, and Indepen— - •: 
doat liberals leader MK Yitzhak ^r- 
Artzi. However. Minister without 
Portfolio'Yigael Hurvic of Ometz-.... 
•gag. *Mdthei-'prog>ective partner.- ; 
fafled tp greet;the, convention '»• ; • : 
planned. - - 4 


Peres to address Knesset today 

By ARYEH RUBINSTEIN Tomorrow the Knesset is to h«r a 

and ASHER WALLFISH Communist no-confiden<» motion. 

Post Knesset Reporters based on Israel’s 

Prime Minister Peres is to make a tion with the U.S. ^tar Wars, prog 
political .statement in '.the Knesset - ramme. - .1’ 

this afternoon when it convenes for 
the first time after its Pessah recess. 



■The Knesset is reserving Wednes- 


arrivals 


Dr. Jack Penn from South Africa lo rccriN-c an 
honorary doctorate &wn Td Aviv University 
and Mrs. Penn. 

Mr. Archie Sherman from England to receive 
an honorary docioraic from Tel Aviv Universi¬ 
ty. and Mrs. Sherman. 



Uie HIM. L1I1JB *111 Cl na i —- —TV: 

Peres is expected to devote a good day for the second and aura readings 
part of his speech to the tension with of the bill against racist incitement 

n _i .i _Hill hsmnino unnutnonzed 


Syria and to the problem of terror¬ 
ism. His speech will be followed by a 
debate. 


and the bill banning unauthorized 
contacts with PLO leaders. But this 
is not yet final. 


Eban says Knesset c’tee 
will study report on IDF 


Scottish volunteer held 
over sexual assault 


Jordan arrests 

17 Co mmunis ts 


Yehuda Heilman, at 65 


By WALTER RUBY 
Jerusalem Posi Correspondent 
NEW YORK. - Yehuda Heilman, 
lonetime executive vice-chairman of 
the Conference of Presidents of Ma¬ 
jor American Jewish Organizations, 
collapsed and died of a heart attack 
on Saturday in St. Louis. 

Heilman, who was 65. was in the 
middle of an address to the board of 
trustees of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations when the 
massive coronary attack occurred. 

Heilman was bom in Riga. Latvia, 
and came to Palestine as a young 
man. During World War II he 
attended the American University in 
Beirut, from which he received a 
degree in 1945. Heilman was once 
briefly jailed in Lebanon on suspi¬ 
cion of being a Zionist spy. 

Heilman came to the U.S. in 1946 
to cover the LW for Jewish publica¬ 
tions. He was appointed by the late 

Nahum Goldmann as executive 
officer of the newly formed Presi¬ 
dents Conference in 1959, and held 
that job for the rest of his life, 
serving under 13 chairmen. 


This monument to soldiers of 
South African origins who fell 
defending Israel is to be dedicated 
today opposite the South African 
Forest, near the Golani junction, 
in the presence of government 
and IDF representatives and the 
families and friends of the fallen. 
The monument was designed by 
sculptor David Fine of Kibbutz 
Ma’ayan Baruch. 


The Knesset Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committee is to study a 
report criticizing the condition of the 
IDF, the committee's chairman 
Abba Eban told Israel TV last night. 

But, he added, he saw nothing ; 
new in the report, drafted by Aluf 
Mishne Emmanuel Wald. The re¬ 
port said the IDF had lost its attack 
capability, and that its defence post¬ 
ure had been weakened. Wald left 
the army complaining that the gener¬ 
al staff had ignored the report. 

Eban said last night that both the 
general staff and Wald would be 
asked to participate in the commit¬ 
tee's discussions of the report, and 
that he could not support claims 
"that the chief of general staff or any 
of his people have ever tried to blur 
issues or evade the report’s conclu¬ 
sions." 


BEERSHEBA (Itim). - A volun¬ 
teer from Scotland, staying at the 
Zohar Centre, near Moshay Sde 
Nitzan, W3S arrested yesterday on 
suspicion of committing an indecent 
act while trying to rape a young 
Australian woman a week ago. 

The woman told police she was 
dragged off the road by a man who 
pointed a sharp object at her neck 
when she was on her way to the 
volunteers' accomodations at the 
Zohar Centre last Sunday. Her 
attacker, she said, had committed an 
indecent act while trying to rape her, 
and had then left her by the side of 
the road. She told police he had a 
British accent. 

The suspect, who has reportedly 
admitted to having been in the vicin¬ 
ity at the time of the attack has 
denied any involvement. 


ByRONJOURARD I 

Jordanian authorities hav« 
arrested 17 members of the dandeM 
Hne Communist Party in Ammar# 
Radio Monte Carlo reported yesteij 
day, citing well-informed sources iifl 
the capital. 1 

Jordanian Information Minister | 
Mohammed al-Khatib announced 
that "several people were arrested to 
protect national security,” the radio 
said. That formulation is often used 
about Communists, an Israeli expert 
told The Jerusalem Post. 

He said that the arrests were prob¬ 
ably linked to the riots at Yarmuk 
University in northern Jordan last 
week, in which three students were 
killed and 18 policemen injured. 
"The Jordanian authorities are look¬ 
ing for those who incited the tnou-; 
ble,” the expert said. 

The Communist Party, thdugh; 
officially banned in Jordan, operates : 
almost openly. . !' 



iaw jpvessarsaicL 


man _ _ _ , 

the Histadrdfs negotiatt^^eam 


ognihbn: Israel s emoassy nere 
lajtflyTfocwra ^“diplomitic 
-and .-thus has the same 
Status aii. is. extended, to the PLO 
ireph^entatiop in Athens. ; 

'■a^riT. is?<drrying a message from 
4^e- Mfoister-Peres to Greek. 
Prune Minister .Andreas. Papan-: 
dreou; calling for .“closer amsufta- 
tibh'* between the tyFo countries. . 

Sharir, who .was received .at the 
. airport by Nation aLEccnomy Depu¬ 
ty Mudster PanayiotiS' Rouneliotis, 
said he hoped to strengthen the ties, 
between thetwogoverameots. 

, Grrece fe.expwtinga 70 per cent 
decrease in the number of American 


r-4 


Cabinet allocates funds to help infertile couples 


Hadassah Samuel, at 89 

Hadareah Samuel, whose many 
public positions included the chair¬ 
manship of World Wizo and mem¬ 
bership of the Zionist General 
Council, has died in Jerusalem, aged 
89. She is to be buried at the 
capital's Har Hamenuhot cemet¬ 
ery todav. 

' Widow of Viscouni Edwin 
Samuel, son of Britain s first high 
commissioner in Palestine, Sir Her¬ 
bert Samuel. Hadassah Samuel was 
born in Jaffa in 1897. and had been 
active in social aid organizations 
since World War I. She leaves two 
sons. Dan and David, a professor at 
the Weizmann Institute. (Itim) 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The cabinet yesterday approved in principle the 
allocation of millions of doUajss to help 6.000 
infertile Israeli couples to have children. 

The proposal, which had run into difficulties 
when Yitzhak Moda’i was finance minister, was 
welcomed by his successor. Moshe Nissim. A 
formal vote was not taken. In a few days, a 
detailed budge try proposal will go to the Treas¬ 
ury. 

The proposal was initiated by Health Minister 
Mordechai Gur. following >3St week's cabinet 
disc ussion of Jewish demographic problems in 


Israel and in the Diaspora, outlined by demogra¬ 
phy expert Prof. Roberto Bacchi. 

The Health Ministry estimates that 6,000 cou¬ 
ples are waiting for treatment — either artificial 
insemination, hormone treatments or test-tube 
fertilization, as well as treatment for male mfertil- 
‘ ity problems- Each treatment costs over $2,500. 

The initial budget is expected to be S3 million, 
but the ministry hopes for an eventual S18 to 
520m. to care for all those waiting on the list 

It is estiriiated that an additional 20,000 couples, 
who have fertility problems, have not yet sought 
help, despite their presumed desire for a child. 


The ministry is also looking into thp possibility 
of allowing fertility treatment for smrie wo«n<^» T; 
but this would involve a battle with the reGgiOus- 
authorities and the Knesset would have: to change : 
regulations regarding this category of pati e nt s- .? 

The Histadrut Kupat Holua Qafif paysvfor . 
some fertility treatments for itffTBembers, but- 
because of “the expense', tie number of couples. 
treated has been severely limited. \. V • ■ .. 

The ministry recently allowed some m ore h os?, 
pitals to join those already performing .fertility- 
treatments. The Hakiiya governmenf-hospitaiuL 
Tel Aviv, which received approval 10 months ago, 
has already produced five test-tube babies.. 





*wnun •xraraia ip» 


TbeTechnJon — Israel Institute of Technology 

To mark one year since the passing of 

Eng. ALEXANDER (Sasha) 
GOLDBERG yr 

former President of theTechnion 


The. World Wizo Executive 

• mourns the passing of 

HADASSAH SAMUEL 

a valiant leader 

Chairman of the World Wizo Executive 1931-1951 . 
arid expresses its sympathy to her sons and their families. 


Theftineral wilttake pj^toda^Mondayi May 19, -1986 at 7 
p.m.atKibbutzLayi- ^ ^ v - • * - 

The Bereaved;.. . : 

. Wife: Irana Winter . ' . 

"V SoryancT {femghter-irvfewr Moshe arid Tova Winter 

DaugM 0 r*ah(t sori%v 4 aw:Tzippy and Chafra A. Cohen 
Granttehildreh: Michael and Y&ffe Cohen, .:•"? 
*; Jonatan Ben Ttiatt Elyaiaf, 

;. Haroar and YdrWWer■ J 

Shiva at KtobutzLavi. •- ? •* 


Hoopsters win again 


By DON GOULD 
Post Basketball Reporter 
Israel's national basketball team 
won its third straight game in Divi¬ 
sion B of the European chant* 
pionship competition by defeating 
Poland 98-93 yesterday in Belgium. 
The victory pushed Israel to the top 
of the standings, with just two games 
left in the first round, and assured its 
elevation to the winners' division 
later this week. 


a memorial service will be held 
on Thursday, May 22,1986, at 530 p jtl 
at Caesarea Cemetery (Sdot Yam). 


A bus will leave the Senate Building parking lot, 
Technion City, at 4:30 p.m. and will stop at 
Merkaz Ahuza and Merkaz Hacarmei. 


Members of the Neurobiology Department of the 
Weizmann Institute of Science 


share in the sorrow of 
Prof. David Samuel 
on the passing of his mother 


HADASSAH SAMUEL 
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receive President’s Volunteer Awards today 


ByJUDVSIEGEL 


Brocery/ho a^nynwi^yk&ve^crates 
of food at the dotirsof the poor, a Tel Awwoman 
wbo. momoies good, manners.and tolerance^ a 
. Jen&aJemjtfe who set up i3 woilcshops thal em- 
^ployjhe.elderiyhanfepped, and*professorwho 
^developed newrrammg. methodsforsbldiers are 
among^ those who wffl' today reoive YbVPfosi- 
dent s Volunteer A wards.- . > ..... 

The 14 winners, recoxmnfended by -those who 
mew of their good works, hfaYC been .selected 
from, among nearly 4p0 nominees by an advisory 
committee of academics,public figures, journal- 
,, md.heads Of. voluntary - brganizations'The 
. annual Ceremony, will -beheld in Jerusalem’s 
^BmyerteiHa’Uima at‘4jun. ; . 

’ rVefoBawfaearcthcwtinerK; 

Yy»Bar-Adonof TelAviy^one ofifaefire votantccrw the 


■-IM 10 proraotne toterracs. mutual;.respect and good manafers 
, , among tsTachs. Snc.bas produced gmrfetooks icactiinc values 
- and etiquette, and ber programmes have become cart of the 
901001 curriculum. . . .. _■•■■■■ 

^^?^^Haift.««aaaiitri«ngiiieerwfao!ttidewterf 

‘ f" c “ inunigram absorpooa. since her retirement in 1973. 
'■ ^Shc has retrunedand trained humlredsbf'vdlimieca to help her, 

' •* and nos csrtMsbcd absorption connnittecs in towns and scttlc- 
. ; -i^tsaroundihca)aiury.KiiowTia 8 tbe“niodicrofiheotfra“in 
r,J«e north, she commacs-to visit absorption centres readarly 
^.despite her advanced age. - • * 7 . v.? 

r \ ° Mco,fiJow ' w aO m JeniSBkmJcrt worfeos a 

■ ^? r ? 3 **n agoto devote hentetf 10 the elderly. Sbe founded 
. Jjfctcne. tor the Old, in JenKOfepf* Rebow^hmei Yisracl. and 
. turned tumbledown, buildings into craft workshops for -the - 


ekferiy. Hundreds of otd-peopk visit these centres every,da\. 
.' receiving denial care, shoe repairs, eyeglasses and dean lanndry 
. .in addition to working -far pay- KJandtemils. bookbinding 
. jndiewtag. . : 

'. 0- Leo.Mredoe. of Tel Aviv, cstahtsfacd Yad Lc'Hahtama. a 
. - voloatary organization that fcr*« psychological support to 
. axwocn wt» hove bad mastectomies /oDowms ca nett of the 
. .breast, Tbetdo. transplantedbtnh the U5.. has been »*dclv 
adopted bod. and has reached every hospital surgical depart- 
meni/Wooten are now advised on nD aspects of the disease, the 
. dangers and .benefits of various pE&tmeo& and given pov- 
" treatment gjuuscIBoj. 

- a Huina MUgroo^of Jerusalem. has for 12 years tutored weak 
pupils, among both new immigrants and those from disadvan¬ 
taged {waffles. Mfigma developed an fenovariee tutoring 
progr am me that operates in the farad Goldstein Youth Village 
and focuses on rctforing the popQs' self confidence. Over 300 
pupBstakc pan in a programme she organized at Bdt Elisheva. 
mu faasfadpcdlliraiMnds of youngster* stay nr school, and has 

o*SludQm A»M. of^frifa, who owns a farm and vegetable 
stand, has been delivering produce anonytnonslv to those who 
' need it for 10 yean now. He also helps widows, orphans and the 
elderly who need advice and support. 

□ PrnL ftSx Dotsm. * senior scientist at the Hebrew Umveniij- 
Of Jerusalem. developed important new ways of training sol¬ 
diers, - and programmes for advancing research and desdoping 
new weapons. One of the programmes, Tolpioi- trains gifted 
youth for research and deve l opm en t m defence: its graduates are 

■ -widely-sought in the defenceestabhsbment. 

□ Shfawm and Rosen Sharvit, of Hok». own a barber-shop and 
have been-giving barrens to the elderly and to handic ap ped 
children fate of charge. For the past three years, the four have 
dosed their shop to regular customers for two days every week, 
and have gone to give harems at various institutions. 

- □ Dri.Zrf Satkmut, one of the founders of the Rubin 
Academy of Murie.inlervsaJem.has extended bis viohn teaching 
to youngsters who have learning problems and motor difficul¬ 
ties. He began working with such children 20 years agp. and 
developed a system that has been recognized by other music 


professionals. Bfty yonngners study the violin with him every 
week; hH personality and technique lead them m greater 
eonoentrarion and self discipline. 

D Omar Asafl, of Etsi Jerusalem, suited hb volunteer work 
three years ago when visiting Hadassah Hospoal 10 can: for hn 
qri father Since then he has visiicd the hospital-c%xn dai* a 
week, m all weathers, feeding patients, washing them and 
cheering them up. 00 matter whai their race or religion, [rearing 
all wnh equal concern. 

E Golan Musa! of Kfor Sava. 1J years old. is handicapped, but 
has not lei that stop him from helping others. Three years agp he 
dpodwt to help other severely handicapp'd youngsters who Use 
their problem* as an excuse. He adopted a Hl-ycar-oid hay 
confined 10 a wbeekhmr and has continued to help liim cope with 
mood changes and feelings of failure. 

□ Amh Sperling and Ena Stiff, tagh-school pupik at (he neve 
Oz school in Pnab Tikva, organized their dassmaics to help 
rfr il rt. , - 7 , who hawe diffienhies in their studies. Sperling 6 m 
iho ofh t of the idea at the age of 11 . and timed the tasemeni of 
bis bouse into a special classroom, painting and furnishing it 
himself. He purchased equtpmeni and notebooks out of his 
poekef-mooej- and took ia pupils younger than himself. Eran 
joined him two years ago m teadting. Their teachers refer 10 
them pupils who need Ibcir special help. 

c Ya'uov Haddad of Netivot. 17. has devoted the past two 

yean 10 mhoieering in his development iowti. making sure not 
to neglect bis widowed mother at the same umc He is a 
counsellor in neighbourhood v«uh clubs, a Magcn David Adorn 
volunteer, an aide to the elderly, and a volunteer in ihc Civil 
Guard. He u known as a “born leader" among Nruvoi youth 
q Yasnda Slndl of Jaljnlya. who comes from a 1 radii tonal Arab 
fondly, "decided" at the age of IS to leave her bouse and help 
weak pupils. She learned of two handicapped brothers, one of 
whom was confined to a wheelchair, and visited Them rcpjlarh. 
becoming like a sister to them, strengthening iheir self- 
confidence and making them feel worthwhile She persuaded 
one to go to school, thus changing his life. Gradually, she 
received recognition from village elders for her volunteering and 
is now a source of pride. 


security issues clash 




..J .. • - By ASHERWALtJISH ,- -.. book from time to time, and the 

. Post Kness^ Coirespondent ' recurrent critid^n that the commit- 

After the KnessetTbreign Affairs tee does not do.its job, the question 
- ^and Defence' Committee itiet last arises as to bow Tar that body is an 
v -.‘week fot.an IDF intelligencebriefir^ effective monitor and a valuable 
i( ;about the security situation between consnhantin 'the three constitutional 
[.^Israeland Syria— and concluded that; spheres- which are assigned it - 
. '.thepiediaweretoblain.eforinflating- .namely foreign policy, aimed forces 
, - the problem but of all proportion - ^ and state seairity. 

^unnamed committee monbers vw^e^ : 1 The effectiveness - of eacb and ev- 
; ^.quoted as charging that the body, was ^r; Knesset committee is continually 
..^not functioning properly, and that its called into question. Their meagre 
chairman^ Abba Eban (Alignment) powers and their watchdog capabiE 
^.was at fault.‘ .; J : ' T. Hy are a matter of constant public 

if [ This was yet another reflection of ' (and pariiamentaiy).dissatisfaction. 
J! the committee’s twp eontrasting ; No less than the committees^ the 
;roles. For, while it is the . effectiveness of the Knesset as a 
''^parliamentary focum for reaeivir^ whole, vis-^vis the govemment and 
^ / top-level -privileged:. leports iandi 'the civil service, is also doubted, 
'.^assessments from the political and Such questioning reflects the 
'^security authorities, ita&o serves as' assumption that Israri’s founding 
.’’ pnother arenafpr the partjes’ idrolo- fathers conceived power as essential' 
logical gladiators.^. : ' lyflowingdown wards from a narrow 

Even under a national unity coali- apex to a broad base. Terhaps they 
^..tfoa^where the Alignment-aad thc (fid not see power as'thrusting up- 
^LjSrod are essentially , running the ' wards from-the broad base of the 
‘^country together, tiieitparlia^ien- throu^i parliament, to 

. ‘puy factions 'use the committee ^ . the narrow governmental apex. 

’ ^pne more place to keep their peien- . Borrcwroag today’s technological 
“ hial squabble? healthilyaEve:. - ■ , -v jaigcm, th&foundmgiathers saw the 
, r . Altbpogh ;conimittee; .' merabeins . Knesset as an interface making elec- 
sjgn an unyiertakmg toTteep alTpro- tion* results compatible with the 
^ceedings. secretethe media_maaage- reabinet’sTOaEtionstuictTrre.once ev- 
to report them, soinetfoies mjtetafl. 7 [ oy foimyears, but which also bad to 
"Considerable material becomes *jbeClitpK. biisy^ even usefiiDy' busy, 
■ >vaUable wben"!he,pTOK^^^^^^ r .fromone-electiOT tothenpct. _ : 

- and tbe- forei^mmsmr\bqe^ the, - . VB^ thefflyernment, as today, 
committed Thfc fe a^oriie cta^Stto 
a lesser.riegroC wl^?ilie d^8^e[; 

ministers ir i is in- 

The - room; for-\par- 

whenMKs from rival factions dashhamentary initiatives is all the mote 
oyer the pdfirical 'anti ‘ fimited.. , ,r 

. ,implicatiOTS of a bTO Meanwhile, factions within the 

^ cases, the material spewsiout in such . .' national umty^coalitibn are tiable to 
v .quantitiesriiat not all can be printed'; fed embarrassed about critidzing 
.^,pr broadcad^ ’■ - v - government actionst^jen they real- 

. Bearing, iiunind that committee-, »ze that tbry are merely critidzing 
proceedings are therefore, an .open.; themselves. 


Va>eii4hft^eriimimt, asjhday. 


Nevertheless, today's wall-to-wall 
coalition is a more unhappy creature 
than its precursor, after the Six Day 
War. of 1967. Hence coalition fac¬ 
tions do criticize their own govern¬ 
ment today, and they do so more 
than then, especially on economic 
and social issues. 

. Just .as the government may be 
tempted .to take the Knesset for 
granted, it may also be tempted to 
take the Foreign Affairs and De¬ 
fence Committee for granted with 
respect to the crudal issues which 
that committee covers. 

But in holding the government to 
account, the Knesset - its commit¬ 
tees and its MKs - has never had tile 
tools to do the job^The government 
, has not supplied them. The Knesset 
and its members have not demanded 
them. 

The Knesset has had no problem 
in recent years, finding funds for 
.party financing throughout the year, 
\ and Tor campaign financing at elec- 
1 tion times. But no real thought has 
'j ever been given to paying for the 
j manpower and resources that would 
permit the Foreign Affairs and De- 
. fence Committee, like the others, to 
play a serious watcbdog-cum- 
coanseUorrole. 

\ A comparison with the U.S. legisl- 
| attire, however for-fetched, should 
! be drawn. Where the Knesset has 
I one Foreign Affairs and Defence 
. .I^Cgmimtee, eadiof the two houses 
«* 7 iri W ashingt on has three separate 
'committees (and numerous sub- 
. * committees) for foreign affairs, de¬ 
fence, and intelligence respectively. 
[Each of these six committees has a 
.team of aides serving the majority 
land another team serving the minor¬ 
ity. Each senator has, in addition, a - 
■staff of between 20-40 employees 
'and each representative a staff of 
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between five and 15. The American 
people’s elect, in other words, pos¬ 
sess the tools to inform themselves. 
And, perhaps more important, the 
powers to help them dig out informa - 


con. 

Most Knesset committees, by 
comparison, employ only a senior 
administrative secretary and a tech¬ 
nical stenographer-factotum. The 
Foreign Affairs and Defence Com¬ 
mittee, in addition to those two. 
engages two part-time consultants, 
one for its sub-committee on intelli¬ 
gence and the second for its sub¬ 
committee on procurement. These 
two are. admittedly, top men in their 
field: one beads a research institute, 
the other is a professor at a second 
research institute. Generally they 
serve the chairman of the full com¬ 
mittee and the sub-committee, 
rather than individual members. 

Finance is the best staffed of all 
Knesset committees, having three 
experienced senior staffers and two 
technical secretaries. 

Each individual MK, if he so opts, 
can hire part-time parliamentary 
assistance, generally a second or 
third year university student who is 
paid perhaps one-third of the aver¬ 
age civil servant's salary. 

These do some research; carry out 
some secretarial functions; answer 
letters and make appointments. 
Since neither they nor their MKs 
enjoy any status with regard to pri¬ 
vileged or unpublished documenta¬ 
tion. they cannot obtain previously 
unpublished material. All they can 
do is to tell an MK what he ought to 
have known, rather than what he 
wants to know or needs to know. 
And all this, in their few hours a 
week in between lectures and das- 


(This is the first of three articles.) 


members of a religious extremist 
group, al-Mujani al-Muslemi, a 
branch of the Modem Brotherhood, 
threw stones at a member of a rival 
nationalist group who was smoking 


in public. 

The situation rapidly deteriorated 
when a member of the secular group 
pulled out a pistol and began shoot¬ 
ing at the religious extremists. Secur¬ 
ity forces arrested eight of those 
involved. 


Pilots’ briefings 
for the birds 



By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
HAIFA. - Air Force pilots are re¬ 
ceiving special briefings as part of a 
battle to save flocks of endangered 
birds nesting in wadis and canyons. 

The pilots are being shown video 
films of rare birds of prey and their 
nesting area and asked to avoid the 
rites, or to fly higher when passing 
over them, during the present nest¬ 
ing season. 

The Air Force agreed to help the 
Nature Protection Society’s cam¬ 
paign to save the birds after being 
told that low-flying aircraft frighten 
them into leaving their nests. 

“The passage of low-flying aircraft 
scares them and they make off, leav¬ 
ing their eggs and just-hatched 
young unattended. Their absence 
can be critical and may lead to the 
decimation of the population of 
birds of prey.” said a society spokes¬ 
man. 

- The frightened birds are, in turn, 
themselves a danger to the aircraft. 
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Welfare payments up 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
National insurance welfare allo¬ 
wances are 10 rise 3.3 per cent this 
month 10 compensate for the in¬ 
crease in the cost of living index. 

For example, a single elderly per¬ 
son. entitled to an old-age allowance 
and an income supplement, will re¬ 
ceive SIS 294 this month. N1S 13 
moreihan in April. 

Other Nil benefits, including dis- 
abilii> and maternity allowances, 
will be upgraded together with 
wages when the C-o-L rises S per 
cent above us January level. 


Howard (left) and Giora Lipschhz set their sights on the gold, i Bellon) 


Matti Caspi fined 
for V AT offences 


Father and son aim 
for the bull’s-eye together 


Bv CYNTHIA BELLON 
For The Jerusalem Post 
To the layman it’s a bull’s-eye. to 
the archer it's a gold, but either way, 
the Lipschitz family are on target. ’ 
Father and son Howard and Giora 
Lipschitz of Jerusalem are two of 
three archers selected by the Israel 
Archery Association for the national 
team participating in international 
tournaments currently being staged 
in Switzerland. 


And in a cable received on May 6 
from Milan. International Archery 
Association (Fita) President Fran¬ 
cesco Gnecchi-Ruscone said: 
'’Father and son being members of 
the same national team and compet¬ 
ing together in the same events must 
certainly be a very* rare if not unique 
occurrence.” 

Asked if bis father s presence dur¬ 
ing the contest will bother him. 
national Junior champion Giora 
answered: “No. of course not!” 

“It’s something I’ve always 
dreamt about,” says senior national 
champion Howard of their joint 
selection. “I won’t let him walk away 
with it.” he adds. “I'll make him 
work, but eventually his age will win 
out, and he’ll beat me. And then I'll 
know the bow is in good hands.” 

Howard. 42, and Giora. 16. qual¬ 
ified for the international tourna¬ 
ments at the “Lior” national cham¬ 
pionships last month. Howard made 
the top score, and Giora finished 
third in the national ratings. Second 
place was taken by Ilan Nakash, 20. 
of Tel Aviv, the third member of the 
ream. 


Together with team captain Ami- 
kam Cohen, the three bowmen left’ 
four'days ago for Switzerland. They 
are to compete in the Geneva “Gol¬ 
den Helmet” tournament and then 
to go on to Basle for the second 
contest. The contests are a prelude 
to the European championships in 
Turkey. 

Archery returned to Israel 18 
years ago, and Howard Lipschitz, an 
immigrant from South Africa, is re¬ 
sponsible for its present high stan¬ 
dard. At the time, he was the only 
archer in the country with a success¬ 
ful record. 


Working together with Gershon 
Huberman. the founding father of 
modern archeiy in Israel. Lipschitz 
coached an Israel archery team for 
the “Wheelchair Olympics” in 1968. 
Current chairman of the Israel 
Archery Association is Yehuda 
Yakubovitz. 49. who learned 
archery from Lipschitz. 

At Hapoel’s Archery Club in 
Givatayim last week, Yakubovitz 
talked about archery as he watched 
the contest. 

“Archery is all up there.” says 
Yakubovitz. touching his head. 

"It’s all psychology, not power. It 
isn't in the muscles. The brain has to 
be in control. When your brain isn't 
clear, your muscles are affected, and 
that's when you make mistakes.” - 

For Israeli archers the biggest 
problems are funding and outside 
competition. “Other countries have 
competitions between their 
archers,” says Yakubovitz. “Here, 
we can't afford that. Here, you com¬ 
pete against a minimum score.” 

In a~system, unique to Israel and 
bard on its archers, a set seasonal 
minimum score has to be reached 
twice before an archer is even consi¬ 
dered for international contests. 
This season it's 1.230 points. 

Howard, draws. You feel the 
long, slow pull as he increases the 
tension. But Howard's face isn't at 
ail tense. Then the arrow is loosed. 

Yakubovitz gives a nod of approv¬ 
al. “Howard is steady,” he says. 
“Howard can control his brain.” 

The control has been inherited by 
both of Howard’s sons. Giora and 
12-year-old Ilan, who placed a very’ 
respectable second in the children’s 
section at the “Lior”. Howard 
Lipschhz has won the Israel cham¬ 
pionship so often that when asked 
just how many times, he has to check 
it with his sons. He is recognised as 
being Fita’s elite of international 
archers. He was selected for the 19S0 
Olympics, but could not take part 
because of the U.S. boycott. 

Before the 19B4 games he twice 
achieved the minimum score and 
also qualified for the 1985 world 
championships, but because of lack 
of funds and other problems, he 
didn’t go to either. 


TEL AVIV (Him). - Singer Matti 
Caspi and his company were Fined a 
Total of NS 3.W.K1 at Tel Aviv Magis¬ 
trates' Court yesterday for failing to 
file VAT returns on time. 

The company was fined NS 1 .Sim 
for not filins four reports between 
1984 and 1985. 

Caspi himself was fined NS 1.800 
and gisen a two-month suspended 
jail sentence for failing to file six 
reports between 1982 and 1985. 

Also yesterday, the court fined 
model Heli Goldenberg NS 280 for 
failing to file VAT returns on time. 


Israel to extradite 


U.S. fraud suspect 


HERZLIYA (Itim). - An immig¬ 
rant from the U.S.. suspected of 
having had a hand in defrauding 122 
New Yorkers of S13 million, is 10 be 
extradited to the U.S. within the 
next two weeks. His remand was 
extended yesterday. 

The man. Leonard Friedman. 56. 
is charged in New York with haring 
defrauded customers of huge sums 
of money in March and April. Police 
believe he then escaped to Israel and 
achieved immigrant status. He was 
arrested in Herziivaon May 16. after 
the U.S. had requested his extradi¬ 
tion on Mav 7. 


Koala bears coming 


TEL AVIV (Itim). - Australia's 
minister of heritage and the environ¬ 
ment. Barry Cohen, came to Israel 
yesterday bringing toy koala bears, 
and promised that the Ramat Gan 
Safari Park would soon receive some 
real ones. 

Cohen, who has visited Israel 
often, met with Ramat Gan Mayor 
Uri Amit yesterday. During his six- 
day visit, he will’meet Education 
Minister Yitzhak Navon and Indus¬ 
try' and Trade Minister Ariel Sharon, 
among others, to discuss coopera¬ 
tion between Israel and Australia in 
their spheres. 


City of David Lodge 
tobe consecrated 


By PHILIP GILLON 
Large numbers of South Africans 
and Israelis of South African origin, 
will tonight mark the consecration of 
a new Hebrew Order of David 
Lodge, to be known as the City of 
David Lodge. 

The consecration, together with 
the installation of the officers, will 
take place, with the participation of 
Mayor Teddy KoHek, at Moshav 
Neve Ilan. 
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bails 


Stiff Tamil defence slows army drive 











COLOMBO iReuterl.-Sri Lankan 
troops ran into stiff resistance from 
Tamil separatism yesterday when 
thev tried to restore government 
control over the northern Jaffna 
peninsula, heart of the guemlla 
movement, for the first time in a 
vear. 

' a Defence Ministry statement 
said H euernlla> and troops had 
been killed so fur in 36 hours of 
fighLing as columns of troops 
attempted to open roads into Jaffna. 
Sri Lanka’s fourth largest city with a 
population of 85W.«». from three 
directions. The Jaffna region is over¬ 


whelmingly Tamil, and the heart of 
the separatist movement. 

It said operation “change round of 
troops” initially expected to last ab¬ 
out 72 hours, might have to be 
revised because of heavy fighting 
involving helicopters, machineguns. 
rockets, mortars and armoured per¬ 
sonnel carriers.' 

In an indication that casualties 
might increase, the statement said 
that despite efforts to keep residents 
safe “it is possible that a few civilians 
may have been injured during en¬ 
gagements between the forces and 
the terrorists.” 


Other residents reported explo¬ 
sions and constant maeftinegun fire 
in the region. 

The operation was launched two 
weeks after separatist bombs on an 
Air Lanka plane and the country’s 
main telegraph office killed 31 peo¬ 
ple and wounded 200 in the worst 
attacks on the capital, Colombo. 

It also coincided with a split in the 
guerrilla movement. About 2 00 re¬ 
bels were killed in a power straggle 
which left the largest group, the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil, in con¬ 
trol of the insurgency. 


First ever China-Taiwan talks stymied 


HQNC.KONG (Reuter). - China 
*nd Taiwan vcsierday ended a 
second dav of talks here unable to 
.,-ree on the ref urn of a Taiwanese 
cargo ici ‘ind «■'«*' now on the 

Chinese mainland. 

Zhane Ruipu. an official of Chi¬ 
na's national carrier. Caac, told re¬ 
porters the two sides, meeting face 
to face for the first time since 1949, 
jbjreed to resume talks again today. 

There wa< no compromise.” he 
said. "We want China Airlines to 
send a team to Guangzhou (Canton) 
to receive the piano and two crew¬ 
men.” 

Taiwan's chief delegate. Chung 
Tsan-iun*. told reporters the 
Chinese had agreed to allow the 
Taiwanese in Hongkong to tele¬ 
phone the Boeing's two crewman 
who wish to return. 

Officials of C;tac and Taiwan's 


China Airlines began talks Saturday 
on a Taiwanese Boeing 747 jet that 
diverted to Canton on a flight from 
Bangkok to Hongkong on May 3. 

Pilot Wang Xijue said he defected 
to join his 82-year-old father who 
lives in Sichuan Province on the 
mainland, but rhe other two crew 
said they wished to return to Taiwan. 
China has said they are free to go. 

Taiwan rejected China's request 
Saturday that it recover the plane 
and two crew in Canton because of 
security problems, which it did not 
specify. It asked to have them re¬ 
leased in Hongkong or have a third 
party fetch them from China. It also 
suggested China free the crew and 
later discuss th'e plane, which would 
cost $60 million to replace. 

Roger Lee, head of China Airlines 
in Hongkong, refused to comment 
when pressed by reporters on 


whether the security problems were 
a pretext for Taiwan to save face and 
refuse to send any representatives to 
the mainland. 

The talks are the fust between the 
two sides since the nationalist gov¬ 
ernment fled the Chinese mainland 
to Taiwan in 1949 ahead of advanc¬ 
ing Communist armies. 

Taiwan has warned that China 
should not try to introduce political 
matters at the talks. Foreign minister 
Chu Fu-sung told reporters in Taipei 
yesterday the talks were purely a 
civil aviation affair. 

However, political analysts see 
the talks as a major diplomatic vic¬ 
tory for the mainland. Taiwan origi¬ 
nally wanted the Hongkong airline, 
Cathay Pacific Airways, which 
arranged the talks, to act as a 
mediator so that direct talks could be 
avoided. (Reuter. AP) 


4 Andreotti’ is Italian for controversy 


By DAVID MODIGLIANI 
Special to the Jerusalem Post 
ROME. - Foreign Minister Giulio 
Andreotti. who arrived in Israel 
yesterday at the start of an official 
visit, embodies as much as any Ita¬ 
lian the turbulence of his country’s 
political life since the end of World 
War II. Hardly a crisis, scandal, plot 
or intrigue has surfaced in Italian 
politics over the past 40-odd years 
without Andreotti's detractors - and 
he has many - attempting to place 
him at the centre of controversy. 

The wily h7-year-old Andreotti 
customarily hits buck at his oppo¬ 
nents with irony rather than all-out 
attack. ■Power.” as he once 
observed, "wears down those who 
have not got it." And that's certainly 
not his case, since his support is 
decisive for the leader of the Christ¬ 
ian Democratic Party. 

Andreotti also wields great influ¬ 
ence via his weekly column in the 
Italian magazine L'Europeo where 
he issues warnings, responds to his 
adversaries and only rarely admits 
his mistakes. 

One nf those mistakes, his critics 
believe, is. .losing . favour., with .the 
U.S. because of his "understanding" 
attitude toward Libya. Italy's top 
trading partner. 

After being considered for a great 
many years the Italian leader closest 
to the U.S.. Andreotti seems to have 
greatly alienated his American 
friends. 

During the U.S.-Libvan conflict in 
the Gulf of Sidra, for example. 
Andreotti urged the Americans to 
take a soft line, suggesting they turn 
the matter over to the Internationa] 
Court of Justice at The Hague. The 
U.S. response to that was resentful: 
let Muammar Gaddafi turn to the 
International Court if he wants to. 
they said. 

Observers said this was a good 
example of Andreotti mistaking the 



Giulio Andreotti (AFP) 

victims for the aggressors. He did 
not help matters when he recently 
compared the Libyan leader to the 
young Marshal Tito. Andreotti's 
admiration for Gaddafi even sur¬ 
vived the incident last April when 
Libyans tried to hit the Italian island 
of Lampedusa with two Scud mis¬ 
siles. 

Andreotti also took what appeared' 
to many as an inexplicably soft line 
during the hijacking of the Achille 
Lauro liner, when he apparently 
favoured negotiations with the ter¬ 
rorists at any price. It was also his 
idea to seek aid from Mser. Hilarion 
Capucci. the former Greek Catholic 
Bishop of Jerusalem convicted in 
Israel of smuggling aims for the 
PLO. 

The Italian Jewish community in 
the last few years has also had occa¬ 
sion to be annoyed with Andreotti. 
When the PLO headquarters near 
Tunis were bombed, Andreotti was 
the Italian cabinet member most 
critical of fsrael, going so far as to 
compare the Israeli action and the 
Fosse Ardeatine massacre by the 
Nazis during the occupation of 
Rome, where over 300 women, old 
people and children, many of whom 
were Jews, were slaughtered. The 


response of the Roman Jews was 
vociferous, and the Chief Rabbi of 
Rome also registered his protest. 

To some observers Andreotti is 
motivated by very solid reasons in 
his foreign policy. Others argue that 
the head of Italian diplomacy is 
convinced that Italy must play an 
active role in solving the Middle East 
crisis - and that failure to bring about 
a solution to the Palestinian question 
will spell trouble for Italy. 

Yet Andreotti's critics say that 
practicality and expediency in Italian 
foreign policy must be viewed 
against some of the shabbier aspects 
of the country’s behaviour in recent 
years. These include the Italian role 
in helping Gaddafi to organize his 
intelligence services, and the hand-' 
ing over to Gaddafi of anti-regime 
Libyans found in Italy. 

In addition, when the former head 
of Italy's secret service, Gen. 
Ambrogio Vivani, charged last week 
that the Italian secret service had 
been instrumental in helping Nazi 
war criminal Herbert Kappler return 
to freedom in West Germany (as 
reported in The- Jerusalem Posr on 
May 16), certain Italian circles im¬ 
mediately linked Andreotti to the 
affair. 

Then there was the Interpar¬ 
liamentary Assembly of 1984, when 
Andreotti decided to vote for a re¬ 
solution tabled by the Iraqis conde¬ 
mning Israel and drawing a parallel 
between racism and Zionism. 

When voting on the resolution was 
made public, it was found that the 
Italian delegation was the only one 
from the West which had voted in • 
favour. 

The Italian foreign minister sur¬ 
vived even that. It is such resilience 
that leads many to believe that this 
man. with the longest record of poli¬ 
tical service in the history of the 
Italian republic, will be around for a 
great many years to come. 


14 Killed in seven separate U.S. air disasters 


NEW YORK (API. - Six small 
planes and a hot air balloon crashed 
in separate accidents around the 
U.S.. killing at least 14 people, offi¬ 
cials said. 

The worst crash killed fi\e men 
and one woman aboard a twin- 
engine Cessna 320 in a field near Van 
Nuvs airport in California. There 
was no immediate word on the cause 
of the crash. 


Earlier, one person died when a 
single-engine. French-built Trinidad 
TB20 went down while making a 
final approach at the same airport. 

The hot air balloon struck a power 
line in Temecula, south-east of Los 
Angeles, severing the gondola, 
which fell about 20 metres to the 
ground, killing two occupants. 

The causes were unknown for the 
four other crashes: Two people 


were killed when a small plane 
crashed near Chino airport near Los 
Angeles. 

A Cessna 172 crashed in Georgia, 
killing one person. 

In New Jersey, a twin-engined 
plane hit a fence while taking off. 
killing at least one person. 

In Oregon, a small plane crashed 
in the rugged Cascade mountains, 
killing at least one person. 
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Visit EUROPE according to your own 

choice with MELIA's experienced 

ENGLISH speaking Tour Leaders 

• Coach Tours in luxurious buses, 
covering as many as 9 European 
countries. 

• Departures from LONDON, 
AMSTERDAM. FRANKFURT or 
ROME. 

• You can break a Tour anywhere after 
7 nights and rejoin any one of our 
other Tours. 

• Guaranteed departures on most 

Tours. 

• Special and flexible prices: 
interesting discounts for children; for 
third person in a room; on other 
MEUA Tours before or after any of 
the English speaking Coach Tours; 
free Hotel reservations at special 
prices for pre or post Coach Tours 
stay in Europe. 


Ask for our BIG VALUE BROCHURE from Travel Agent or our own MELIA OFFICE 
Tel: 03-243321 
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because MELIA TOURS include: 

• Excellent Hotels 

• Airconditioned coaches 

• Multilingual, experienced drivers 

• Specialized English speaking Tour 
Managers 

• Half board (on most Tours as 
specified) 

• Free comprehensive Travel Insurance 
...and the unique experience of 
having people from FIVE 
CONTINENTS for Travel 
Companions. 



Champion Sudanese runner Omar Khalifa carries an Olympic torch 
through the streets of Madrid yesterday as part of the Sport Aid 
programme to raise funds for starving Africans. (Renter telephoto) 


Israel to join ‘run’ for hungry Africans 


MADRID (Renter). - A top Li byan 
diplomat m . Spain organized and 
finariced a terrorist group that plari : 
tied attacks against Jewish and U.S- 
interesfc, a,Madrid /newspaper said 
yesterday.-’ 

Quoting political sources ,El Pais 
said the envoy was behind, a sett- 
styled ami-Zionist group, carried 
“The-Cafr at Jesus Christ”. 

- Commenting on the report, a fore¬ 
ign ministry ■ spokesman; acknow¬ 
ledged accusations against “certain 
Libyan elements, 1 ' brit declined to:, 
confirm they included the diplomat 

“We ^received a- report- abont se- 
nous accusations; but/ we’ cannot , 
make'a settlement until the'courts 
take action In this case." the spokes¬ 
man said..:. . _*■ >;■ 

"El Pais said police got their' in-_ 
formation from' a - member ofthe , 
group arrested wSK nine, others , on 


The 10 suspected terrorists in- 
eluded ■ Syrian. Jordanian -and 
- Lebanese.,nationals;*'Two .were 
arrested while platting a four-lub' 
bombattheBankofAmerica office 
In Madrid: "/• 

; ■■ Et Pais said the leader .of the 
group. Faisal Hanna Joudi, fold the 
police the diplomat .provided 
§70.000 to earn- out terrorist acts in 
Spain and Portugal. 

The, newspaper, said the diplp. 

. mat's involvement had created a new 
-problem in Hispano-Libyan rela¬ 
tions.- -He- is- still in Spain .and the 
government has yet to order him to 
■Jeayt.'.' 

Spaiii expelled 1! Libyans on 
April 25 in Hue wkh-measures agreed 
on- by- the- European Community. 
Which has accused T riptib of involve¬ 
ment in terrorist activities in 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Millions of people are 
expected to participate in 10- 
kilometre races held simultaneously 
in over 90 cities all over the world to 
raise money for starving Africans, a 
representative of the organizers said 
at a press conference here yesterday. 

Sport Aid representative Nigel 
Shaw said races will be held in Jeru¬ 
salem and Tel Aviv on May 25 at 6 
p.m. local time when Sudanese run¬ 
ning star Omar Khalifa arrives at the 
UN headquarters in New York car¬ 
rying a torch with a charcoal ember 
taken from a fire in one of the relief 
camps in Sudan and rekindled at the 
Acropolis in Athens. 

Participants in Jerusalem will ran 
from Sacher Park to the Knesset, to 
the Hebrew University campus at 
Givat Ram and back to the park. In 
Tel Aviv they will make five laps 


around Yarkon Park. 

Other runners will at the same 
time be jogging all over the world 
from Canberra. Australia, where the 
time will be 1 a.m., to Banjul, Gam¬ 
bia. to Port of Spain in Trinidad. 
Shaw .said he expected runs also in 
Amman and Abu Dhabi. 

The goal is to raise more than the 
SlOOm. raised in a pop music concert 
last year. 

The event began Saturday when a 
British Airways jet flew Sudanese 
champion runner Omar Khalifa to 
Athens. Khalifa is running TO 
kilometres in each of 11 other Euro¬ 
pean cities, sometimes meeting 
heads of state. 

He will then fly. by a British Air¬ 
ways Concorde to New York. When 
he arrives at the UN headquarters, a 
rocket is to signal the start: of the 
New York race, dabbed “The Race 
Against Time." 


W. Germany’s Greens united 
behind demand to quit Nato 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


HANOVER (Reuter). - West Ger- / 
many's Greens Party, buoyed by a 
surge of support after the Chernobyl . 
disaster, united yesterday behind a/ 
radical demand _for .foe country's / 
immediate withdrawal from Nato, 
Delegates at a party congress in , 
Hanover brushed aside moderate-- 
resolutions- on defence policy- to' 
make the slogan -“Out crf Nato" a 
central theme ^ together withabofi-. ■ 
tios of nuclear power m foeir.' 
campaign for national elections- in - 
January. v . - •, 

Backing for the Greens has risen.. . 
stidngjy since 'the Soviet nuclear. •: 
accident and on the first two days of-. 
foe. four-day gathering foe party 
reinforced its demands for the im-T 
mediate closure of aU West German . - 
atomic power plants. • 


Moderate? hoping to build on the 
;,wave of .support over the nuclear 
Issue had urged the Congress to tread 
carefulfy oii defence and proposed 
vaguely-worded resolutions favour- 
; zng the scrapping of theEastern and 
: ■Westemrmhtaryaliiances. 

'*/ ■ Bui the majority-voted for a radic¬ 
al document that branded Nato as an 
enemy organization and accused it of 
“oonristeinly .prompting" the Easr- 
. Weri arras race; . 

-.... As^an initial step the Greens de¬ 
manded. that:.all -U.S. nuclear 
; weapons in West Germany should 
be Withdrawn. Agreements with the 
U.Sr tin the deployment of. Amer¬ 
ican trodpsln Germany should then 
be cahcelled,_aBd-Bonn's defence 
budget sharply.fodoced. 


Weinberger on European anti-teror tour 

LISBON (Reuter). - Defence cooperation and ways of combating terrorism 
are expected to top the agenda when U.S. Defence Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger has talks with Portuguese leaders here today. 

Weinberger arrived in Lisbon yesterday at the start of a four-nation tour 
for talks with U.S. allies in Western Europe in which West Europe's defences 
will also be prominent. . • . 

He leaves later for Austria on the next stage of his five-day trip, which will 
also take him to Belgium and Denmark. He is due to attend a meeting of Nato 
defence ministers in Brussels on Thursday. 

Pope and Catholic Church mark birthdays 

VATICAN CITY (Reuter). - Pope John Paul marked his birthday and that 
ofthe Roman Catholic Church yesterday by announcing that he had written a j 
new encyclical, the fifth of his pontificate. 

[ He made the announcement to pilgrims apd tourists ip. St. Peter?? Square 
i*on Pentecost Sunday, a feast celebrated50 days after Easterapd considered, 
the birthday ofthe Church, coinciding this year withthepppe T s66thbirtbda>‘- 1 

Ethiopians flee forced *vfflagLEation 9 

LONDON (AP). - Political persecution in Ethiopia has driven anew wave qf 
i refugees eastward into Somalia, The Sunday Times reported Yesterday...- j 
An earlier exodus was caused by drought and starvation but this time the 
Ethiopians are leaving to escape the “villagization,’' in which 1 million 
people have so far been herded by the army into guarded villages, the weekly 
said. 

It quoted refugees as saying that many people were killed during tbq 
operation and that there has been widespread rape, confiscation of property 
and religious persecution by the Ethiopian Army. . . ; 

Train rams cars near Alexandria. 

CAIRO (AP). - Six persons were killed and two were hospitalized Saturday 
i when a passenger train smashed into 11 motor vehicles at a railway crossing 
point west of Alexandria. 

The Middle East News Agency said preliminary investigations showed that 
the absence of a traffic worker at the crossing point caused the accident. 

IRA claims killing of village shopkeeper 

BELFAST (AP). - A storekeeper driving home from his hardware shop was 
shot to death by three hooded gunmen, police said yesterday. The Irish 
Republican Army later claimed responsibility. 

Police said David Wilson. 37, had stopped his van at an intersection in the 
village of Donaghmore on Saturday night when the ItiDers fired at him 
through the windshield and then escaped in another vehicle. 

Two passengers in the van were not injured as the killers picked out Wilson 
as their target, police reported. 

19 killed In French patrol plane crash 

PARIS (Reuter). - Nineteen people died yesterday when a French navy 
aircraft crashed in heavy rain in Djibouti, north-east Africa, the Defence 
Ministry said. 

Fourteen crew and five passengers were on board the Breguet Atlantic. 
maritime reconnaissance aircraft when it came down over the 1,715-metre 
Montagne du Day, about 40 km north of Djibouti dty in the tiny desert 
country. 

France has only one Breguet stationed in Djibouti, a former French colony 
sandwiched between Ethiopia and Somalia. - 

Finland’s civil servants end 45-day strike 

HELSINKI (Reuter). - Thousands of Finnish public employees began 
returning to work yesterday after a 45*day strike ended Saturday night with a - 
two-year compromise pay deal proposed by a mediator. 

The national airline Finn air, which was hit bard at the be ginning of the 
strike but later restored most flights, said it would resume its foil fobedules 
within 48 hours. • . \ 

The post office, whose workers are to start work again today, wiU have to., 
deal with more than a month's backlog of mail from abroad. 
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IRIT and AHARON 
MENACHEM (Orni) IZAKSON 

happily announce the birth of their 

SON 

Grandson to: 

RUTH and ELIAHUIZAKSON 
NEUTAFLATO 


Great-grandson to 
SIMA ZISLTNG 


Tel Avia, May 16,1986. 
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Fuels-Nuclear 

Anxieties 


4 7 - By JAMES M. MARKHAM 

- . * : ! ' ' • • Bom 

UR common abode Europe.’* a phrase fa- 
^vr^Bvored by:Mikhail S. Gorbachev when lie 
^^^Bwoos Western Europe, has taken on a fright- 
ening ictu - rty in the three weeks since the 
burning of the Ghemobyl nuclear, reactor. The winds, 
showing do regard-for the ideological frontier that sun* 
-decsEurope, have carried radioactivity and fear to the 
peoples of the continent, whetherallied with or against 
theSovfetUnkxx v 

; After Cherno&yi*:as the Soviet leader .conceded in a 
. televised speech last week, theworidhas changed. "For 
jthefirst time ewer; we hstve encountered in reality such a 
' sinister force as nuclear energy gone out of control,” Mr. 

• Gorbachev toM his peoplc.-The- speech was a frank ad> 
mission that;* catastrophe had occurred andan effort to 
posh Soviet disarmament proposals,including a nuclear 

r . test-banaccord sprarted by the Reagan Administration. 

- Whfleanagrfng.the Wbst of maliciously exaggerating 

..' the disaster,he paidtribute to twoAmerica n physicians 
who flew toMoscoW to aid radiation-stricken patlentsby 
performing bone-marrow transplants. Looking to a 
. globalcenstituttjcy as well as his domestic front, Mr. 

; Gorbadiev evidently soo^it to cotmter accusations that 
toe -RuSsiah passion for - secrecy had overcome his 
vaunted wish for marebperiness. Ifeflecting widespread 
criticism off the Soviet performance, he called for as in- 

- ternaticoal early-warning system on unclear accidents; 
Soviet uegotiatorsin Geneva then offered a proposal that 

; cotK fied Mr^Gorbacbev’s earlier call for die ehtnination 
of mediim^range ntijciear weapom in Europe. 

■ For thiMe.living within range of the fallout —- a word 

- thatbefc^ AjuiI 2^xati iarg^beea r^erved for discus- 

:Was tte^^xtahrty.Sioui^wedr^^th^miik? 1 ^^^' 
'" tbee? T-afecotf si to eS beforeffateri gg the boose? r 3Vash-a • 
J-cat tn- dogfi^tmight have traced in the invisible poi- 

- son?. Keepthechildren out of sandboxes; and off soccer 
.- fields? Show^ mtn^ freqnenfly? Turn off air coixtition- 

ersandopfen windows? Sunbathe on ;tite. grass? Both 
Goinmunist;aaKi antfrCommtmist government tried to 
reassure edgy'populations that 7 the levels of radiation 

- posed np jmme fl T a finf d anger. But whatabout longer term 
■dangers? $onmphysicians said that a marginal rise in 

. . cancer cases would .be expected in the fallout zone. 

Id CTOWded Eampe, Cberaobylgave a momentous 
fillip to sentiment against noclear power. In the Nether- 
. lands, wheredections are being held" Wednesday, Prime 
Minister Ruud LubbershastUy shelved plans for two new 

• reactors* but Chernobyl could deprive, his center-right 
coalltion of its majority, in Sweden, popular pressure 

- grewfor acceterating exfetmg plans to phase oat all nu¬ 
clear' powerby 2610. Austria raisedguestjonsaboai a re- 

.. : prwissiiig pfcmt bring 7 budlt in nearby Bavaria^ Some 
. lflO.OOQfoe& bfiiacIear power demonstrated in Rome; the 
-. Italian G we r um e n t, sensitized by the Seveso dioxin spall 
. s ,in 1976-andthe recent poisoned-wine scandal, has taken 
meastires to bairthesale of leafy vegetables. • ; .. . 

Even Communist Hungary .which hasan irrepress-. 
ibleenvironmentidist movement, voiced criticism of the 
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A Continent Wonders What to Do 


For three -weeks, as the windbome legacy 
of Chernobyl drifted across Europe, nalions 
waited and worried For the most part, the 
response seemed to depend almost as 
much on politics as on the levels of 
radioactivity, whrch were a fraction of what 
American experts consider dangerous. The 
United States Government calls tor 
emergency action if a nuclear accident is 
expected cumulatively to expose a 
community to 5 rems. In Western Europe, 
countries were recording hourly readings 
about 2,000 times lower, though in some 
cases the exposure may have continued for 
days. In any event, many countries took 
precautions. A sampling follows: 

ITALY: Italy was the first to ban native 
leafy produce—the ban was later lifted in 
all but the northeast — and it recommended 
restnctions on milk consumption by 
pregnant women and children. In 
cooperation with the European Community, 
there were also bans on fruit, vegetables, 
early potatoes, fresh meat and fish from 
Eastern Europe. 

WEST GERMANY: Some fresh milk and 
milk products were confiscated, though milk 
was later declared sate. The public was 
advised not to consume lettuce and spinach 
until mid-June. Cistern water for drinking 
was to be avoided. Some German states 
closed playgrounds and urged residents not 
to play tennis or tog. 


-tXS.v 


Flrezneh In West Germany clean a contaminated 
car returning from Poland; Soviet leader Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev discussing Chernobyl on Russian 

television last week. 


FRANCE Until last week. France 
asserted it had been virtually spared from 
the fallout, thanks fo the prevailing winds. 

On Tuesday, however, it said a committee 
would be formed to review all information 
about the Soviet disaster. 

AUSTRIA: Pregnant women, nursing 
mothers and children were advised to avoid 
fresh milk and mitk products, and there was 
a general warning about leafy vegetables. 
For a time, some provinces advised against 
allowing children to play in sandboxes or on 
the grass. 

BRITAIN: The Mayor of Winsfor in 
Cheshire banned milk in 13 elementary 
schools Radiation levels in Scotland fed the 
industrial Pollution Inspectorate to warn 
against drinking rainwater, even though 
many depend on it. 

SWEDEN: Pregnant women and children 
were advised not to drink fresh milk; in some 
areas cows were not permitted to graze. 

POLAND: Citizens were warned against 
drinking milk and an official said Poland 
would accept 50.000 pounds of milk 
powder offered by the United States Senate. 
The Government set up a commission to 
monitor the air; the danger of contamination 
was greatest near the town of Bialystok, 
where 3,000 signed a petition against a 
nuclear power plant. 


initially .seci^ve Soviet reporting on Chernobyl. Only 
the French^ who defend on riuclear power for 65 percent 
of tear electricity; maintained their sang-froid. Behav¬ 
ing rather like Moscow, their Government at first tried to 
hide the fact foal radioactive clouds had visited them. In 
Ptpis, the newspaper Le Monde noted that, “while all the 
Em-opeans were mobilized to know the truth about Cher¬ 
nobyl, the French silence ended up worrying people.” 

1 In West Germany, Chernobyl began to take on the di- 
mensions of a political calamity for Chancellor Helmut 


Radatfon’s peril, page 2 


Kohl’s beleaguered Christian Democrats. The alarm un¬ 
leashed by tb$ Soviet accident has roiled the country 
more than anything since the impassioned debate three 
years ago over the deployment of American medium- 
range missiles. “The issue of nuclear energy,” explained 
Walter Tacke of the Emrrid polling institute, “goes to the 
heart of people’s deepest angst. And Chernobyl has 
touched the population’s very sense of existence.” 

Even prominent Christian Democrats accused the 
Government of bungling the Job of explaining the dan¬ 
gers. the disarray was compounded by a cacaphony of 


conflicting advice from state governments, which vied 
with each other to be seen protecting or reassuring con¬ 
stituents. German shoppers spontaneously boycotted 
fresh vegetables and milk and staged runs on frozen 
foods, while farmers were forced to plow under unsella¬ 
ble harvests. A poll by the Emnid institute found a dra¬ 
matic swing in sentiment against nuclear power — and 
the Kohl Government. It indicated that the Chancellor’s 
coalition could lose national elections in January to the 
opposition Social Democrats and the anti-NATO Greens. 

While the national elections are more than eight 
months off, the Christian Democrats and their Free 
Democratic partners are already locked in a difficult 
campaign in Lower Saxony, where elections to the state 
legislature will be held June 15. It has been widely as¬ 
sumed that a defeat for the Christian Democrats in 
Lower Saxony, where they hold an absolute majority, 
would open a debate about replacing Mr. Kohl as Chan¬ 
cellor. Increasingly, Christian Democrats are saying in 
private that Mr. Kohl’s leadership style, widely regarded 
as feckless, is an albatross for the party nationally. 

A consensus is building around the view that Cherno¬ 
byl could cost the Christian Democrats Lower Saxony. 
The pro-nuclear Free Democrats may not get enough 
votes to win any seats. The big winners could be the ecol¬ 
ogy-minded Greens, who are outright opponents of nu¬ 
clear energy, and the leftist Social Democrats, who are 
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tacking to take advantage of the prevailing antinuclear 
sentiment. Mr. Kohl, who last week reaffirmed his sup¬ 
port for nuclear energy in the Bundestag, may find him¬ 
self on the losing side of a hot issue. 

As for the Soviet Union, Mr. Gorbachev’s speech 
may have limited some of the damage to Moscow’s post- 
Chernobyl credibility. The slogan launched by the West 
German Greens — “Chernobyl is everywhere” — had 
resonance elsewhere in Western Europe, where discus¬ 
sion quickly pivoted from Soviet responsibility to the 
potential threat of any nuclear plant. 

In some ways, the political fallout from Chernobyl 
may be perversely satisfying to Mr. Gorbachev. In the 
Netherlands, it bolstered the Labor Party, which wants 
to undo the decision to station American cruise missiles 
without waiting for the negotiations at Geneva. And in 
West Germany it helped the Social Democrats. With the 
exception of the Bavarian conservative Franz Josef 
Strauss, no German politician sought to turn the catas¬ 
trophe into a meditation on the failure of Communism. 
There have been no anti-Soviet demonstrations. 

“But just imagine that it was discovered that there 
was American uranium that burned up in Chernobyl," 
mused Karl Feldmeyer, a commentator for the Frank¬ 
furter Allgemetne Zeitung. “Then we would have plenty 
of anti-Reagan demonstrations. That is the state of opin¬ 
ion in this country." 




Shultz Vows to Confront Congress 


Foreign Aid Is Now an Even Tougher Sell 


ByBERNARDGWERTZMAN 

WASHINGTON r ^-~. fiveir. sfabe the United States 
began giving military arid economic assistance to other 
countries at the end nf Wmifl^War n, there have been 
those who vigorously Opposed it. This year, as the bodget- 
cutting atmosphere in Washington makes it harrier to 
Justify giving away hilhops m foreign aitpwhlle funds are* 
being slashed from programs to aid Americans at home, 
there seem to be nwre-ttoubters than even 
.• The chairman of the Hoase Appropriations sUbcom- 
. mittee for foreign opwatkms. David R. Obey, Democrat 
of Wisconsin, was bhriit: "I caxi’tpass a'foreign ajd bill 
onthe Housefloor bo matter what shape it isln.so long as. 
the members of the House see that we*re Increasing for- , 
.eign aid and we’re paying for that increase by gutting 
cancer researdu gutting educational op po rt u n i t y and 
things of that natzaeJV- ‘ J . . ' ; 7- 

In tlfo 'ciiiri^ '.clfoKU^to facL the cuts may go be^ 
yood foreign aid to tbe funds spent on American di£lo^ 
me tic missions abroad, Iritbe aftermathcif the attacks 


virtually promised . the Stole Department a blank check- 
for a ctoapr^ienaye seoirity-plaiL Bui when presented 
with a. fiv^year, Tf.T bflbcm proposal for enbanced pro- 
tection arKlembassyfunushings—- In addition totbefor- 
eiert aid request —.Congress talked. : / -■ 

- Except for jud to. Israel, Egypt and Mew other na¬ 
tions. the foreign^IpcHtjohuf theiSEbfflfon Stale De- 
partment packageJscfcarjyto ;deeptrouble.Ofoaigui 


U1CUU lj.-:—T. "7T TT” 

and fraud in .foreigri-afo programs abound tm Capitol 
gill 7 v?- • 

- JCougressional reluctance, has angered Secretary of 
State George P. Stmltz- He told reporters he was amsM- 
erfog ,! dropptog e«riyti3fog"tp4(*byforj^ aid. 

embassy securiiy and other. State depa rtm ent apjnrbprt 
atiORS such.as.the peace cofi»antf foal for peace.' The 

_ _- ■■ toiKa , —iiM, —- 


agency. And, as Mr^Shultz noted aiatpress'conferenceon 
Wednesday, “only 2 percept (rftheFederal budget goes to 


said: “Are wewfniug to devote 2 c«srds of every todget 
dollar to oiir foreign policy, goals?”.; ': j. 


The. argument Is reminiscent of other eras. Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower, never enthusiastic about foreign aid, 
nevertheless felt committed to a modest program. And 
despite his vow to “fight to the bitter end,” a coalition of 
Republicans and Democrats, Jed by the conservative Re¬ 
publican Senate majority leader, William Rnowland, 
regularly cut his foreign aid requests by more than 20 
percent throughout the 1950’s. It was no easier for other 
Presidents. For instance, in. 1968, Congress, deeply trou¬ 


bled by Vietnam, cut the Johnson Administration’s final 
foreign aid request by 39.7 percent These cuts are in line 
with the indications that more than 20 percent will be 
slashed from the 1987 budget request. 

Theodore Sorensen, in his biography of President 
Kennedy, wrote of Mr. Kennedy’s difficulty with Con¬ 
gress on the subject of foreign assistance. "No powerful 
constituencies or interest groups backed foreign aid,” he 
wrote. “The Marshall Plan at least had appealed to 


On file receiving end 

Ten largest recipients of direct U.S. economic and military aid 
fin thousands of dollars,fiscal years) 


1384 


, Egypt ' 
Turkey 


1985 


1986' 


$2,610,000 


$3,350,000 


2^82,877 Egypt 
: 887,777- Turkey 


2,479,883 Egypt 
879,490 Turkey 


Pakistan ■ 1 578,133 Pakistan 838,013 Pakistan 628,460 

Greece--. • 501,406 El Salvador 561,076 El Salvador -435,695 


Spain 


414*988 Greece 


<0SaNrddar : .'' 408,931 Spain 


501,366 Greece 

414^26 Spam 


Sudan" 
South Korea 


237,306 Hon duras - 
231,786. Philippines 
202,788 Sudan ■ 


282^71. Philippines . 240,894 


269,676 Portugal 


253^220 Honduras 187,794 


Total, a8 

.countries' 11,993,953 




13,733,961 


Source: Agency-!or International Development 


Americans who traced their roots to the Western Euro¬ 
pean nations aided. But there were few voters who identi¬ 
fied with India. Colombia or Tanganyika." 

Polls through the years have shown little public en¬ 
thusiasm for foreign aid, particularly in recent years for 
military assistance. And Congress has reflected the pub¬ 
lic mood. But successive Presidents, despite the wide dif¬ 
ferences among them on domestic policy, have shared in 
perceiving a need to maintain the leverage with friendly 
countries that economic and military aid often provides. 

The one major change in the pattern of assistance oc¬ 
curred after the 1973 lsraeli-Arab war and the subse¬ 
quent agreements between Israel and Egypt, brokered 
by the United States. Israel and Egypt thereupon became 
major beneficaries of American for- 
eign aid. Israel has become heavily 
SsSSvsMswKIl# dependent on American aid; it ex- 
Wm pecis to receive S3.6 billion this fiscal 
H year, as against $2.5 billion for 
fl Egypt. Without the supporters of Is- 
■ raeli in Congress, many Administra- 
W tlon officials believe, there would be 
H no foreign aid bill at all. 

B To convince Americans that for- 

- B eign aid is not a drain, the Adminis- 

$3,621,000 B tration has amassed numerous statis- 

-- B tical charts. For instance, the 

. 2,497,080 B amount given by the United States to 

■ “— " ■ - B aid economic development in other 

738,841 B nations comes to two-tenths of 1 per- 

-- B cenl °f tolal gross national product, 

624L460 Q the lowest given by any of the 17 lead- 

- : ■ ~ | fog economic powers that are mem- 

435,695 g bers of the aid committee of the Or- 
io* olT" B ganiation for Economic Develop- 

431.894 £ roent. By comparision, the Netber- 
-hefiB " B lands, which is first, provides aboutl 
396,581 g percent of its gross national product. 

B But Congress remains unim- 

240.894 g a pressed. The Administration, for fis* 

inn mo B ^ cal 5 ® S7, 522.6 billion for Its 

B f foreign affairs account. The Senate in 
< a? to* 1 a its budget resolution voted a ceiling 
a B ^ of $17.9 billion and the House a limit 
B g. of $17 billion. 

>728.267 B* "The drastic reductions now 

^ B I P 113 ^ Congress would be a 
B « telling declaration to the world that 
•vebpment B £ we are not so confident of our ideas, 
1 or our su cc ess in representing 
liKHiiMlB I- them,” Mr. Schultz said. 


431,894 

396,581 


.188,912 


12,728,267 
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The New Russian 
Arms Control Plan 
Looks Familiar 

The Soviet arms control negotia¬ 
tors in Geneva last week presented 
to the American delegation a draft 
treaty for the elimination of 
medium-range nuclear weapons in 
Europe. The United States reaction, 
in Geneva and Washington, was a 
mix of skepticism and caution. 
American officials noted there was 
nothing new in the draft, but they did 
not, as they have with past Soviet 
arms control proposals, dismiss it 
out of hand as propaganda. 

The White House spokesman, 
Larry Speakes, said the United 
States hoped the presentation was a 
sign that the Soviet Union was 
■‘becoming serious" about negotia¬ 



tions. He added that the text of the 
draft "appeals at first glance to be a 
mare formal codification of previous 
Soviet statements." 

The chief American arms negotia¬ 
tor, Max M. Kampelman, said the 
Russians' proposal “was merely a 
formal treaty carrying out state¬ 
ments made to us." The treaty re¬ 
peated Jan. 15 proposals by Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. 
They include setting equal limits for 
American and Soviet medium-range 
missiles in Europe, then eliminating 
them in stages by the year 2,000. 

The Soviet treaty would also freeze 
the size of the French and British nu¬ 
clear arsenals. Such a freeze has 
been rejected by the United States, 
Britain and France. In February, the 
United States outlined a three-phase 
plan, looking to total elimination of 
American and Soviet medium-range 
missiles from Europe and Asia at the 
end of three years. 

Venting Some 
Mideast Pressure 

The Reagan Administration 
sought last week to avoid strained 
relations with two of the most power¬ 
ful Arab nations, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria, in quite separate situations. 

The Administration was trying to 
overcome the Congressinai vote 
against the sale of $354 million in 
arms to Saudi Arabia. Much of the 
Congressional opposition to the sale 
is also strongly pro-Israel. The 
President is expected to veto the 
Congressional resolution against the 
sale, but seeks enough supporters to 
prevent the two-thirds vote needed to 
override the veto. The President in¬ 
vited leaders of American Jewish or¬ 
ganizations to meet with him tomor¬ 
row at the White House, where he 
was expected to ask them to soften 
their opposition. 

The problem with Syria involves 
terrorism. After the United States 
attacked Libya last month, Mr. Rea¬ 
gan indicated the United States 
might also attack Syria if that coun¬ 
try could be proved to have spon¬ 
sored a terrorist act. Early last 
week, British and West German in¬ 
vestigators said they had strong evi¬ 
dence that Syria plotted a terrorist 
bombing in West Berlin and an at¬ 
tempt to place a bomb aboard an El 
Al airliner in London. On Tuesday, a 
State Department official said the 
United States “has no reason to 
doubt" Israeli accusations that Syria 
plotted the El Al incident. On 
Wednesday, the White House 
seemed to change its tone on Syria, 
saying it would be •■premature" to 
conclude that Syria was guilty. 

Administration officials also said 
they were pleased by reports that 
Syria was trying to help gain the re¬ 
lease of five American and nine 
French hostages missing in Leba¬ 
non. Mr. Schultz said the raids on 
Libya had made Syria “think hard” 
about supporting terrorism. 

The Contras 
Seem Out of Step 

After stormy discussions most of 
last week in Miami on how to re¬ 
structure their movement, leaders of 
the guerrillas fighting the Nicara¬ 
guan Government remained divided, 
and one was said to be ready to re¬ 
sign. Dismayed at the discord, the 
State Department threatened to cut 
off aid unless hard-liners in the 


movement made concessions.. 

The origins of the showdown 
among rebel leaders appeared to lie 
in the Administration’s effort to 
broaden the political appeal of the 
guerrilla army. It is dominated by 
conservatives and enjoys little inter¬ 
national standing, suffering from 
historical links with the old, dicta¬ 
torial Somoza Government. The 
United States has been seeking a 
more popular political force, capable 
of threatening the Sandinistas. 

Toward that end, Washington has 
supported an umbrella group called 
the United Nicaraguan Opposition, 
designed to bring together the main 
guerrilla army, the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Force that is based in 
Honduras, with other, less militant 
rebel political groups. But during the 
talks, Arturo Cruz, who is viewed as 
the least hard-line leader, indicated 
he would resign from the coalition 
unless the military was brought 
completely under civilian control, a 
condition military leaders have re¬ 
sisted. 

In a gain for the coalition, rebel 
commanders fighting in southern 
Nicaragua under Ed6n Pastora 
Gomez switched to the American- 
backed group. Mr. Pastora, saying 
he had been “shot down by the 
C.I.A," abandoned the war and 
asked for asylum in Costa Rica. 

Harsh Words 
For Marcos 

Mindful perhaps of President Rea¬ 
gan’s long friendship for Ferdinand 
E. Marcos, American officials have 
not treated the former Philippine 
President with the disdain usually 
accorded a deposed dictator. The 
verbal restraint has contributed to 
“cobwebs of doubt," as they have 
been called in the Phiippines. Last 
week, Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz may have cleared some of 
them away with a strong public re¬ 
buke of Mr. Marcos. “He is causing 
trouble, and some of it goes beyond 
just argument," Mr. Shultz said. 

Jaime Cardinal Sin, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Manila, went further, ac¬ 
cusing Mr. Marcos and his friends of 
financing anti-Aquino demonstra¬ 
tions back home. “To prove this," 
said the Cardinal, a longtime critic 
of Mr. Marcos’s rule, “we sent some 
men to join the demonstration and 
they were paid." He added that pro- 
Marcos demonstrators dressed as 
priests and nuns were imposters. 

State Department officials said 
aides had dissuaded Mr. Reagan 
from meeting with Mr. Marcos in 
Hawaii last month. Instead, the 
President simply telephoned the for¬ 
mer ruler and made clear that the 
United States is supporting the Gov¬ 
ernment of Corazon C. Aquino. Hold¬ 
ing her first news conference in two 
months, Mrs. Aquino said last week 
that Philippine relations with Wash¬ 
ington were on an even keel. 

She also said she had sent emis¬ 
saries to urge Communist insurgents 
to accept a cease-fire and will allow 
them about six months to respond. 

Change of Venue 
For Bhopal Cases 

It would be legally inconvenient 
and arrogant to adjudge the more 
than 487,000 claims by victims and 
their families arising from the 
December 1984 gas leak at Bhopal, 
India, in the United States, a Federal 
judge ruled last week. 

For one thing, evidence about the 
incident, which was blamed for 2,000 
deaths and 200,000 injuries, is “rela¬ 
tively more accessible in India than 
in the United States," Judge John F. 
Keenan said in dismissing the cases 
against the Union Carbide Corpora¬ 
tion, the Bhopal plant's American 
owner. For another, keeping the 
cases in United States courts “would 
be yet another example of irryserial- 
ism," he added, because India, 
which rejected a $350 million settle¬ 
ment with Union Carbide in March, 
"is a world power" whose courts 
have “the proven capacity to mete 
out fair and equal justice." 

The judge made the dismissal 
conditional on Union Carbide's 
agreement to submit to Indian juris¬ 
diction, notably by making good any 
judgment handed down there, and to 
abide by American-style pretrial 
procedures for exchanging informa¬ 
tion. The company, which wanted 
the case heard in India, where there 
is no tradition of multimillion-dollar 
damage awards, said it would have 
to review the conditions before ac¬ 
cepting them. Indian officials, who 
evidently hoped that a United States 
trial would bring faster, larger bene¬ 
fits for the injured, also said they 
would need to study the judgment 

Spokesmen for some of the Amer¬ 
ican lawyers who had signed up thou¬ 
sands of Indian clients said they 
would appeal. “Life expectancy may 
not be long enough for Bhopal vic¬ 
tims to see any money once it gets 
bogged down in Indian courts," said 
Aaron J. Broder. Since American at¬ 
torneys have no role to play in Indian 
litigation, these lawyers would lose 
all the time and money they have put 
into working on the cases. 
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A Primer on Radiation 


Electromagnetic spectrum 


Radio 

(including television and radar, which are both microwave) 


Infrared 
Visible light 
Ultraviolet 
X-rays 



The N ot-So-Clear but 
Present Danger 


By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 


W ILHELM CONRAD RONTGEN dis¬ 
covered X-rays In 1895, and it was 
barely a year later that man-made 
radiation doomed its first victim — 
an assistant of Thomas A. Edison—to mutilation 
and painful death. Scientific understanding of ■ 
radiation has come a long way in the intervening 
90 years, but radiation accidents continue to lull, 
as Chernobyl has tragically demonstrated. 

The toll from the Soviet accident has risen 
steadily since the April 26 explosion; on Wednes¬ 
day, the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, re¬ 
ported that 299 people were hospitalized. By 
week's end, 13 deaths had been reported, and'the 
numbers seemed certain to mount. A macabre 
peculiarity of acute radiation sickness is that a 
victim may appear to recover from symptoms 
such as diarrhea, nausea, and overall weakness. 
Then after a few days or weeks, the symptoms 
reappear, the victim suffers convulsions, col¬ 
lapses and dies. 

But the effects of radiation cm a human popula¬ 
tion are notoriously hard to predict, and early 
estimates by Western scientists of the Chernobyl 
toll varied from a dozen to several hundred fatal¬ 
ities. The longterm Impact is even harder to 
gauge; scientists have yet to find answers to 
some key questions about the biological effects. 

In the two decades following Henri Becquerel’s 
1896 discovery of natural radioactivity, more 
than 100 investigators died of exposure to radia¬ 
tion. Becquerel himself and Pierre Curie, codis¬ 
coverer of radium, both suffered seif-induced 
radiation burns. After much lethal trial and 
error, the truth dawned: Radiation can both give 
life and take it away. 

Most living things are ultimately powered by 
the radiation of the sun. and yet a recent study by 
Argonne National Laboratory showed that the ul¬ 
traviolet component of sunlight is an even more 
dangerous carcinogen than anyone bad realized. 
Today it is known that there are many forms of 
radiation with widely varying effects on living or- ■ 
ganisms. One major class is electromagnetic, 
which consists of waves of energy that travel at 
the speed of light. This type ranges from long- 
wavelength radio waves through intermediate- 
wavelength microwaves, infrared light, visible 
light and ultraviolet light to short-wavelength 
X-rays and gamma rays: Short-wavelength 
radiation can. penetrate living tissue, ripping 
electrons from atoms, tearing entire molecules' 
apart into electrically charged ions in a process 
known as “ionization." 

When Cells Die 

When a living cell is exposed to a large dose of 
ionizing radiation, the chemicals that sustain life 
are broken apart and the cell dies. As masses of 
cells die, the body’s vital systems and organs — 
the brain, the central nervous system, the blood 
and the immune system — break down and the 
victim generally dies from a combination of or¬ 
ganic failures. This is probably what happened to 
the Chernobyl victims who died. 

Even at lower doses, the molecules of DNA 
that embody the cell's genetic code may be dis¬ 
rupted. If the cell is a reproductive cell, the off¬ 
spring will be a mutant; if not, the cell's internal 
control system may go haywire, changing it from 


a normal cell to a cancerous one. Another lame of 
ionizing radiation Is" the particle ray. : -. 

A fission chain reaction, whether ittakesplaee 
in a nuclear explosion or in the core of a reactor 
like Chernobyl, produces both electromagnetic 
and particle radiation, and if there-were nothing 
to block these rays; anyone standing within afew 
thousand yards of their sourcemigfat be killed.^. 

One measure of radiation dose used in the 
United States (the rest of the world usesari en¬ 
tirely different system) is the orem/* a unft that 
measures the potential degree of damage a given 
ray may inflict mi a living organism. The' rein is 
not only a measure of radiation intensity; it^also 
takes into account the fact that soraetypesof 


via, while fallout was arriving from Chernobyl. 
" radiation dose .Tates briefly ' rose to. one or two 
miiifremsr anhoar; By comparison, cosrnicTays 
deliver a doro of .^.imHireins to anyone flying 
from New Yotfc to Los Angeles, and a chest X-ray 
expcses a person to 10 hatitirtens. E.PJL policy 
*.. calls,for emergency action if a nuclear accident 
is expected to expose a coinmtimty to 5 rem -r— 
nearly2,000times theievel bt'radiaticncai»ed in 
‘ WesternEurope by the CherncSbyLaaddent 
The radiation beaming directly from;a dara- 
} aged reactofor a nuclear bomb’ explosion is only 
a small part of the : potential danger, since‘such 

• rays are rapidly attentuated over even small dis- 

. tances. Much more serioosaretlre microscopic 
:particles ofsoHdsorh'qnlds axnRtimng radioed ve 
fission products, some of which, as fallout, may 
persist jfor decades awi become assimilated into 
human" tissue. Biologists worry particularly 
about theisotopejoddne 131. It decays rapidly— 
-halfofit disappears in a Bttle over eight days — 
but any iodine enlieziiigihe bod^iscollected and 
: 1 stored by the thyroid gland, where its concen¬ 
trated rays cam cause serioui damages 
The longterm effects of relatively smalt doses 


radiation can deposit more e nerg y -in living tissu e i of radiation include increased- susceptibility to 


than others. Another measure is the roentgen,: 
which is the same as the rem, bdt is only applied 
to X-rays and gamma rays. 

Fatal Doses - 

The effects of radiation on man are known only 
very approximately from studies of tbe/HTro- 
shima and Nagasaki casualties, from a handful 
of laboratory accidents and from experiments on' 
animals. Estimates postedby the Enviro n m enta l 
Protection Agency arid the Nuclear Regulatory . 
Agency place the invariably fatal dose at about 
600 rem. Roughly 456 rem will kill half the me- 
posed people within 60 days.. 

The fatal dose of 600 rem, which wasjprobably 
reached in the immediate vicinity of Chehnbyt" 
reactor core, is more than 7,000timesldgheritiima( 
the theoretical maximum doseof 83 mfllhrems<a 
miflire m is one one-thousandth of a;rem) that - 
someone might have received outside the Three ■ 
Mile Island reactor cumulatively during theacd- . 
dent from March 28 to April 7,1979. In Scandlna- ••• 



cancer; but these effects arehard to qaantify and 
remain thesubject of sctentffic'coirtroversy- Ac¬ 
cording to one school thought; there may be a 
threshold of tei^inR radiatidu bekm which tis¬ 
sues areabletorepmrthanselves.leaving a per- 
.san essentially unscathed. But an opposing view 
istimtanyanuxuit.ofkmizingratBatiOTi, however 
smahViuevii^lycktteeSdamageofthekiiKithat 
tanlead to geHeticd^aptionsand cancer.-The 
difference between th^ views accounts for the. 
widely vaxyiug predictions of the ^obaj tbtad of 
.catk^casesfremC^ fallout; ;: - - 

.5 ‘TbfedeafbtoH from irdgictbaugh 

it fe, has fallen far short'dfthat from a major air¬ 
plane Cra^i, 11 " said Dr. Jaek Valentin, a radiation 
expect at Sweden’s National Institute OfRadia- 
\-ji tfc» Protections >“Ttoeimportant thing is to retain 
a sense of proportion. Alt nations most workn lot 
harder to reduce radiationhazards, but we must- 
n’t soccumb- to p®q»<x Tbeite aze atber serious 
problems, after alL We^vegot in persuade people 
to glve up 9mokbig, toc bstiancec.'* .. 


The body atrisk 


Where some of the more dangerous components of fallout from 
ChemobyHodge ••• . - • '1 . . ' : - 

’ ' Radfdacthfe’siibeStanc^'^ - , ; 
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Authenticite’in Africa 
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Zaire Tries to 


By EDWARD A. GAR GAN 


KINSHASA, Zaire — Fifteen years ago, Presi¬ 
dent Mobutu Sese Seko decided to catapult Zaire 
into a distinctively African future, sharply break¬ 
ing with the colonial past. He attempted to im¬ 
pose a way of thinking — a way of life, really — 
called "authenticite" by the French-speaking 
elite, through which he hoped todevelop the coun¬ 
try by relying heavily on indigenous culture. 

The President decreed that citizens could be 
called only by African names. Instead of '‘mon¬ 
sieur," "madame" or “madamoiselle,” they 
were to be addressed as "titoyen" or "dtoy- 
enne," French for “citizen." Coats and ties were 
banned, replaced by a modified Chinese Mao 
suit, called an abakos, touched up with a silk 
ascot and pocket hankerchief. Places were re¬ 
named: Leopoldville, named for Belgian kings, 
became Kinshasa; the Congo river became the 
Zaire. Citizens had a community duty, called So- 
longo, to clean roads and attend to paries on Sat¬ 
urday afternoons. Opposition political parties 
were banned, while Mr. Mobutu, exercising su¬ 
preme power in presumed traditional fashion,' 
took to wearing a leopard-skin cap and carrying a 
carved wooden staff. 

His intentions, said a Western diplomat, “were 
basically to wipe out the traumatic memories of 
the colonial period.” Authenticity, he added, is 
not a philosophy but perhaps a kind of political 
methodology. 

Ideologically at least, the Africanization in 
Zaire has been more thorough than in many coun¬ 
tries that have attempted to recapture a real or 
imagined heritage. In some, it has largely 
stopped at changing the names of a few cities, as 
in Chad, where Fort-Lamy became Ndjamena. 
In Tanzania, however, former President Julius 
Nyerere wrenched rural society apart, creating 
socialist communities called ujamaa villages. 

Mr. Mobutu nationalized foreign companies, 
contending that Zairians could run them better 
than Belgians and other Europeans. But mfe- 



P resident Mobutu Sese Seko 


CooUO/AlOn Retalnger 


management, combined with collapsing com¬ 
modity prices and major governmental mis¬ 
takes, brought the economy to its knees. By 1983, 
agriculture and. industry were moribund. Mr.* 
Mobutu turned to the International Monetary 


agmg a colt of persOTiality, abusing pow 
failing-?o ecbnomj 

- - sions.. It urged tfee creationbf a second p 

.party;.,^VV*f.:“■ ’ 

SendingMoneyAbroad 

..!. Callsftn~auflwiititity, meanwhile, have 1 
varnished/from economic discourse. “ 
beginning,"; said a University of Kinsha 
dent, “it meant $e President demandini 
.Zalriim pwple: 'Even when We are dealii 
foreigpers.we mast do our best not to for 

- Origin&arKl aot to forgetour heritage.' -n 
sion aboutauthenticity, was taken when th 
omy way very good. That’s why people ac 

TWe economic situation has gone ven 

vrong-1 dOTTthink Ifthat decision werl 
today.it would be effective: Authenticity 
solve the problem of the economy-" v 
AWertetri businessman and-Iongthne r 
feeling is, it’s not so bad 
Westemep to advise the Government," fc 
Ana far from demonstrating nationalist 
<5o v emmen t officials s 
have little confidence in the country L,t j 

2ft Z 

are, the university student said, “more 
taut things to worry about.’* 
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A War of Attrition Continues in the Townships 




Siiit Afnca’s Promises Come With Fine Print 




■ .JOHANNESBURG—Tjw> find, a half years after It 
ms launched, Sottth Africa’s prograro oflraritedand 
caii£kws racial change seemsto hp_ in mytori^ juj H^ing 

• MlfUntium »t«nub>.»n '— '-*■-* '« ■ ■ —_> >-it.. 
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. ; 31 ntfilmixpeopTe noilear vision. White xulersare balking 
at drastic measures Tto ease theviolence fa the face of 
Uaoc ndiibdbin.tt«t doaitmds thdr surrendei; awl 
right-wing whUeradicalism insistent oh areturn to the 
apparent security of whatwasknown Grand Apart- 

= ^ - l. •'•' . •... 

..South African analysts jsay’Qie nation has changed, 
and Whites are addressing questions — such as sharing 
powerurithtie 23 million blacks— to a maimer that once 
would have been unthinkable. Since the program acceler¬ 
ated with creation of a racially segregated. three-cham¬ 
ber Parliament, which embraced some nonwhites bolex- 
' c hided blacks, there havebeqn changes -that deny the 
logic of whhe supremacy . Fo^’example, a black may now 
. legally marry or have a sexualreJationship with a white 
person. AndThe Government has promised that blacks 

■ • win be peixmtted to move freely to search of work, with¬ 

out loathedofficial passes. 

• Yet, the measures seem alstftoifiuminate their own 
limits. Should a blade marry a white, .where would they 
live orsend their children to school,' while education and 
housing remain se g reg a ted? And lf blacks are able to 
form labm urliotB-and move freely in-search of employ¬ 
ment—anacknowledgexnem of thefatetfwinedi^^ 
the economy — why are political rights constricted? 

. Withthe promised aboBtSorr ctf pass laws, blacks no 
'' Icmger must cany dOcuments d^rring where they may 
live or work. Yet. Gerrit Vlljoai, a senior Cabinet mhiis- 
> ter T said the other day that whites would not feel secure 
without segregated education and housing.- So the new, 
freedom is^diluted to mobiUty among^egr^ited town- 
. ships and-sdmols., ^ ^ - 

The Government has prornise^to restore citizenship 
to blacks stripped of ft under Grand Apartheid, which 
heldthatblacks could newer becitiaens, but details have 
. yet to be madejpi*lk^Theanthorities, additionally, have 
offered unidentified black lead rasa negotiating-role in "a 
new body that might, influence policymaking. But no 
black leadersellouts by radical 

- peer%—has pubJk^comeforwaxd to accept the offer. - 

• More significantly, perhaps, the natron seems to 
have slipped out of synchronization as the Government. 

- ^ealous of its power base among the 2,8 million Afrikan- 
. ers, offers only limited advances to blacks. These might 

have brought appeasement two decades;ago but now 
• " seemoutstripped.- - '-.7 

• What blacksdemand, tbe.rac^ntly 

. op, Desmond Tutti, told a pretiommantly.white and. 
avowedly liberal audience hr Cape Town the other day, is 
not a readjustment ot Grand Apartheid but political 
powen. -'t . "x'r^ ; • 

Since Septemberl984;Tnore than 1,500 people, nearly 

- all of themhlack, have dttedfo protests and violence that 
has broughtsome segregptedbla ck townshlpsto near-an¬ 
archy. These areas, as radicals loyal to the outlawed Af- 

ricanNationalCMgr^descrlbetbephenomenon, have 

■ become < 'semfljberated 2 »ncs' J whereyoung peoplewho 
. call themselyes-comrades hold the political high ground 

and official controls/ askJe from thepotice and array, 
have disappeared.'''' •" ;• • 
r ; I-Zt 3^ W^_ cgq^3#*Kide tte bfa^*pw^igw(^ati> 
; : kept fair tomb whh^isi»eo£atfidticm^ sLcampaignthat 
pits vastly ^mpeiior 'fiiepower t^fiist harsh taOdcs-o^ 
mass protesr porsaedby “cot^^ view victory 

as sor^kqw imnunent and are ready to ae^k it in brutal 
.. ways. T^ poh ^^have iacreasir^y accused black xadi- 
; cals of {kndg much of flie towhsliip JdHing, turning on 
blada derarod stOr^es oC wtrite rule aiKl executing them 
by a method known as the 4 'neckJace" — a used automo- 


Homelands and townships 


’Independent homelands' 

(Areas established by South Africa lor blacks on a tribal 
basis and declared to be independent countries: none 
have received international recognition, however) 


‘Non-independent homelands' 

(Areas established by South Africa for blacks on tribal basis) 


C Some townships that have figured in South Africa's unrest 



Black youths naming from riot police who fired tear gas in KwaNdebele 
last week during a protest against the homeland’s decision to accept 
Independence from South Africa (above); a police officer patrolling a 
squatter camp that was in the process of being torn down In Soweto, 


Reuters 



Associated Press 


^ 4 tire ptajO^drbubd a person's neck and touted with e 
aat' gasoline. ^ 


The Gtn^oTMiKaiCprogram, in this grim light, seems 
only, to illuminate the polarization. Change Is offered to 
the black majority at a pace set by the demands of whites 
who might. if pressed, share some power but will not sur¬ 
render 1L . 

Last week, a group of Commonwealth dignitaries 
called the Eminent Person's Group sought to persuade 


^President P.,W. Botha, to release the jailed nationalist 
' ii ‘Nelson Mandela arid legalize the outlawed African Na¬ 
tional Congress in exchange for a suspension of hostili¬ 
ties. By week's end, the dignitaries, led by the former 
leaders of Australia and Nigeria, had not met with Mr.. 
Botha or Mr. Mandela. The signals seemed as mixed as. 
ever. 

While Mr. Botha renewed his promises of racial im¬ 
provements last week, he also made clear that the crack¬ 


down on township, violence could toughen. Some Amer¬ 
ican analysts assert that such duality is inevitable at a 
time of expectations raised by the stirrings of change. 
Yet earlier, while Government ministers repeated the re¬ 
frain that apartheid is dead, authorities reconfirmed 
plans to grant nominal independence to the so-called 
tribal homeland of KwaNdebele in December, thus seem¬ 
ing to reassert the notions of ethnic compartmentaliza- 
tkm that are seen as the guarantors of white survival. 
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7 ; • Shcharansky Visited Washington Last Week 
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Furthermore, President Reagan has taken a 
new tack, a quiet diplomatic approach, on human 
rights, one that State Department officials believe 
had positive results in securing Mr. Shcharan- 
sky*s release and obtaining exit visas for a few 
Soviet citizens seeking to join spouses and other 
relatives in the United States. The low-key ap¬ 
proach was expressed in Mr. Reagan’s decision 
not to meet with Yelena G. Bonner while she is in 
the United States for medical treatment, for fear 
it would backfire on her husband, the dissident 
physicist Andrei D. Sakharov, and damage any 
chance of his being allowed to return to Moscow 
from exile in the city of Gorky. 

But the heart of this policy is guesswork, an ef¬ 
fort to divine the thinking of the Soviet leadership 
and estimate the effect of American gestures, to 
predict and influence Soviet behavior. This has 
proved an elusive goal, for nobody outside the 
■ Soviet hierarchy has a clear picture of how or why 
the kremlin decides one way or another on politi¬ 
cal arrests, emigration policy, cultural liberaliza¬ 
tion and the like. 



Imagined Honor 

The Soviet leadership seems to have made un¬ 
predictability its policy, fostering in Westerners a 
kind of superstition about how appeals should be 
calibrated against imagined points of Soviet 
honor and vulnerability. 

In the end, the internal dynamics of Soviet poli¬ 
tics may carry greater weight than international 
pressure in shaping the Kremlin’s human rights 
policies. If the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorba¬ 
chev, is now preoccupied with consolidating his 
political power and revamping the Soviet econ¬ 
omy, as Western analysts believe, he is unlikely to 
risk being labeled by colleagues as soft on the 
Americans or soft on the Jews. 




Xy DAVn>K.Sm£LER 


•>: W . , . Washington 

T HERE are few obstacles to decent Sovfet- 
Americanrelationsa? ftmdapD^rrtalastbe 
Soviet. Union's rienial of tndiyjdual llber- 
ties to its ritiz^.jrfo matter liaw vftal the 
process ofannsojnti'ol, 

pect of trade or lidw sl^^ comp^ttfoa tor 
global influence, tbe foianfettorof .American sus- 
pidc and contemprtowani the SovietTeadership 
remains firmly rootod in its violations of human' 
rights That is where the S&fasykkm gives 

*trdng^ Ofl^ • “ •/ 

■ As-q ^ result, the United States fi^ spent enor- 

mousenergy 

Soviet': ; cfppresskiB/:^ 

ington administrations ^wpnS^andtested to 
see what actitxi would provoke th& desired reac¬ 
tion from Moscow: in ti«pnxKsp r ctttjflictiDg the- 
orles have evolved on the best course. They sor- 
faced lastweek aStbenewfys^easedJe^ 

fob disskfeat, Anatoly R SbdiaiMreky;' made his 
first" visit to Washington.- r: ^f ; 


Like most men and women who risk imprison¬ 
ment for-the sake of ideas, Mr. Shcharansky be¬ 
lieves in vigorous campaigns of public protest on 
, behalf of Soviet dissidents. Indeed, his role in such 
a campaign, as spokesman for the Jewish emigra¬ 
tion movement,' probably prompted his arrest to 
19777 Soviet authorities hoped his arrest would 
deter othCT activists from invoking Western pres- 
; sure on their own Government. Meeting President 
T>«i l fiap aixl other American officials last week, 
Mr. Shcharansky urged that progress bn arms 
control trade and other aspects of East-West 
relaticbs be linked to relaxed restrictions on Jew¬ 
ish emigration. “Quiet diplomacy,” he s aid, “ can 
help only if it supported by strong pubUcpressure, 
strong public diplomacy-’: 

• Western activism estimate that several hun¬ 
dred thousand Jews want to leave. The trouble is 
that the United States does not negotiate .on arms 
control to do the Russiansaiavor, but to advance 
American Interests, And although human rights 
violations certainly affect general attitudes to¬ 
ward Moscow, no administration, including Presi¬ 
dent Reagan'S, has.explicitly made arms limita¬ 
tion hostage to a reiaxatidn of official Soviet op- 
'pre^toa,.'.. 


To maintain balance between liberalization and 
control, Soviet authorities often send contradic¬ 
tory signals to Western and Soviet audiences. For 
example, while increasing emigration in the 
1970's they also prosecuted leading emigration ac¬ 
tivists. 

The emergence of people who “dare to decide 
where to live,” Mr. Shcharansky observed, 
“threatens the very principles on which this sys¬ 
tem is built.” Soviet affairs specialists doubt that 
Moscow will liberalize enough to satisfy fully 
American desires. That may explain the mixed 
results of the Jackson Amendment of 1974, which 
made reduced tariffs and Government credits for 
the Soviet Union contingent on a relaxed emigra¬ 
tion policy. 

The linkage may have contributed to the wave 
of departing Jews; who numbered 145,873 from 
I07S4M. But it also kicked both countries into a 
problem from which they have not yet escaped: 
The Soviet leadership could not seem to be yield¬ 
ing to overt American dictates, and so harassed 
and arrested some activists. Washington could 
not approve of half measures. Ami Russians then 
grumbled privately that despite a large exodus, 
Washington had not responded with improved 
trade terms. The two systems do not mesh. 


Italy’s Annual Report 
Is Upbeat Reading 


By E. J. DIONNE Jr. 


Milan, Italy 

D ESPITE recent economic 
concerns such as the dis¬ 
covery that poison had 
been added to some cheaper 
varieties of Italian vine, and 
financial damage to vegetable 
growers arising from consumer 
fears of fallout from nuclear 
clouds coming from the Soviet 
Union, Italy’s overall economy 
is stronger than it has been in a 
long time. 

The annual reports of many of 
the leading Italian companies 
are overflowing with good news. 
For example. Fiat, the country’s 
largest industrial company, 
posted record profits last year of 
$£00 million. Fiat also partici¬ 
pated in the much-contested res¬ 
cue of the Westland helicopter 
company in Britain. 

Fiat’s main owners, the Ag¬ 
nelli family, have been trying to 
repurchase the 13 percent mi¬ 
nority of voting shares acquired 
by Libya 10 years ago for $400 
million and now valued at more 
than 52.7 billion. 

Moreover. Italy's large com¬ 
panies have been buying new af¬ 
filiates all over Europe. Carlo 
De Benedetti. the head of Olivet¬ 
ti, presided over the purchase 
last month of Triumph Adler, 
Volkswagen’s office equipment 
and computer company. 

And Silvio Berlusconi, a lead¬ 
ing television executive, started 
the first nongovernmental tele¬ 
vision chain in France and is 
looking for new projects in other 
European countries. 


has more room for growth than 
other developed economies. 

Inflation, which once reached 
levels that badly tarnished 
Italy’s reputation, is now down 
to 6j> percent and dropping. 


Figures that take into account 
the large off-the-books economy 
— made up of small businesses 
and after-hours workers, which 
do not report to the tax authori¬ 
ties— indicate that Italy may be 
a larger industrial power than 
Britain. 


JomingaClub 


Inflation Faffing 


If the corporate giants to 
Milan, Turin and Rome are 
making it clear that Italy's econ¬ 
omy is thriving, the raw figures 
offer the same message. 

An American investment 
banker said recently that lend¬ 
ing houses were eager to offer 
good terms to Italy, which they 
feel is safer for investors than 
the third world but which also 


For Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi, the latest confirmation of 
the country’s new strength was 
the decision at the Tokyo eco¬ 
nomic summit to admit Italy, 
along with Canada, to the “Club 
of Five” (which became a Club 
of Seven). 

While htill less than a full 
member of this group of leading 
industrial nations, Italy will now 
be able to sit in with them and 
consult on some of the world’s 
most important financial deci¬ 
sions. 

The main blot on Italy's 
record is the continued high 
unemployment of youths, al¬ 
though as a former Christian 
Democratic Cabinet Minister 
said recently, the country is 
blessed with strong families that 
absorb some of the social and 
economic costs of this problem 
“by keeping the kids at home 
long after they are kids.” 

The young people, ami many 
of their parents, might prefer it 
otherwise, of course. 

Whether the economy will con¬ 
tinue to produce good tidings isa 
matter of constant debate here. 

Some conservatives, along 
with the Communist opposition, 
point to the large budget deficit 
(and, for the Communists, 
unemployment) as signs of 


But for the moment at least, 
the small print, despite the 
gloomy headlines, makes clear 
that the bad news from Italy is 
only part of the story. 
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Mitterrand 
Is Making 
W aves, but 
Small Ones 


By RICHARD BERNSTEIN 


Paris 

P RESIDENT Franpois Mitterrand of France sent 
up a small warning signal last week. "1 am 
here,” it seemed to say. "Do not ignore me." It 
came during a Cabinet debate on the Pacific is¬ 
land territory of New Caledonia, long a disputed subject 
between the left and right and a place where violence 
erupted last year between forces favoring and opposing 
independence. 

The new conservative Government in Paris has 
vowed to revise the island's political structure. But Mr. 
Mitterrand, making a rare intrusion into the everyday 
affairs of the state, warned that he would look very care¬ 
fully at any changes in the French possession that might 

provoke more disturbances. 

It was a less-than-buming issue, to be sure. But in 
discreetly threatening a confrontation with the conserva¬ 
tives, Mr. Mitterrand’s gesture epitomized the approach 
the French President has taken to the unusual arrange¬ 
ment, now two months old, by which Mr. Mitterrand, a 
Socialist, has been sharing power with Jacques Chirac, 
the conservative Prime Minister, in a relationship the 
French call cohabitation. 

Chirac, Not Giscard 

When the arrangement began last March, after the 
right won control of Parliament and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's post, it was widely assumed that President Mitter¬ 
rand would have to settle for a weaker, more ceremonial 
role. And. in the first phase of cohabitation, Mr. Mitter¬ 
rand has been seeking a delicate balance. According to 
some who know him well, the President decided that he 
would have to resist the temptation to oppose actively the 
conservatives* program. 

Mr. Mitterrand is reliably reported to believe, that 
his own long-term political prospects will improve if he 
stays apart from the running of the Government, being 
conspicuously and scrupulously respectful of the Consti¬ 
tution, which gives great power to the Prime Minister. 


Sharing the Power in France 



;*?He also wanted to avoid any possibility teal if the 

.GkwernmCTtruns into.troaWe,.Ouracwyibeabletosay: 

that Mitterrand’s obstructionism t^used it, m 
’ heresaid.' • “ ’ ‘y ' . •' ■. 

■ - To a great extentT the nojibeHigerent strategy pqr- 

: sued iri-ihe firattwo months helps inTetrospecttoexplaui 
why M r. Mitterrand chose,M e, Chirac id the first Rlade,. 
rather than another flgUie; like fbnner President Val6ry. 

, Giscart d T Estaing t who might havFpres»<l tessaggres- 
sively than M^.'C3tocfo^lheootIservatives , program- . 
Mr. Mitterrahd waa Tegajlyentitled 'to appoint a* figure 
• like Mr; Giscard d’EslalhgJBnt heapparehtiy believed ; 

that to do so would Tia ve -appeared to the: public, which 
i wants cblabitadort 'to.woA, todisrespectful of efec- 
r ; tion results that gave the right. led by* Mir. Gtfrac, the;; 
' "victory, y <; _ * /' ;■ - ~ " yv 

Staying -Visible > . 

Under the drcumstahceSi what standing does Mr. „ 
Mit [errand hav e? There is no question that ta Frendido- 
mestic affairs, Mr. Oxiradhas seized .the initiative. He 
has moved-toward such things hs privatizing national? 
ized industries, rtibre slowly.than many here expected- 
But the Prime'Minister has dominated the news and 
pushed ahead with aerogram.that Is, in large part op¬ 
posed by the Socialists .'"Chirac is in charge, " an official; 
said. "They rehlly don't hayetharmuch to do,these days 
over at the Presidential Palace.” 

' Still, Mr Mitterrand hasavoided being pushed into a- 
purely ceremonial' role. For one:thing;.ie ; has used.the:: 


during the.' meeting- of industrialized democracies m 
Tokyo earlier (His month, although Mr.: Chirac alsoat- 
tended. The Pri me Minister’s de tei ' minA tion to go ter 


Associated "Press' 

President Francois Mitterrand (right) and Prime Minister Jacques Chirac walking on the Champs-Elysees to the Arc 
de Triomphe during commemoration of end of World War n this month. 


upstage the President, to shew him as ; a figurehead;':' 
Nothing of the sori happened^however^ At one point,. Mr.: 
Mitterrand, appearing at a p^ess conference, declared; 
“France speakswith one voice.” Mr.Ciriracwas seen : 
die audience nodding his head ta^ftgreemait.."; 

And if, in domestic affafr-SiMri M it t e rrand seems 
often to be ^Ding throo^j Presidential 
exercizing real influence, her has sometimesused a'sec- 
ond tactic — theoccastonal tin-eat of bfSpdsitidn;’—- to 
force Mr^ Chf rac to back off. MoreoverNMr: Mitterrand -* 
has slowed down - Mr. Chirac's pace by precluding the 
Prime Minister’s uise of the powW of decree, analagous 
to an executive older MWa ^ h^cpn, suxi fbAdhgiiim to 
go the longer;, route-of passing laws in parliament. / 

: Meanwhivwfw: ter years .fared 
very poorly in orpihiCHipblls.has ^ined immensely in : 
-popularity shice cohabitation be^ji, thusprovingthathe 
is likely to be a major political force in.what is seen bere 
as tbeultimatecontest.^thelflro Presidential electioii,in" 
which Mr. Mitterrand and Mr. Chirac; now joined in the 
same Governmerit, are Jftely tcrbe opponents.- • * V 

The belief is that the public.wiU tum away from who-; 
ever makes "cohabitation” untenable. Jhat represents a 
major constraint on both sides, one that for now at least ? 
-forces Mr. Mi ttelrfaiJcf ahdMr- Chirac to liye moreor less 
peacefully together. . 


Terrorism or ‘Political’ Crimes 




ubject for the Senate 


By LINDA GREENHOUSE 




Washington 

IIGHTEEN months ago, in a ruling that still 
reverberates between Washington and London, 
a Federal judge refused to extradite Joseph Pat¬ 
rick Thomas Doherty, an Irish Republican 
Army fugitive convicted of killing a British soldier in Bel¬ 
fast, Northern Ireland. The judge accepted Mr. Doher¬ 
ty’s argument that the slaying was a political act, ex¬ 
empt from extradition under a 1972 treaty between the 
United States and Britain. 

Mr. Doherty was the fourth l.R.A. fugitive to escape • 
extradition by invoking the "political offense" doctrine. 
He would be the last under a new treaty signed by the two 
Governments nearly a year ago, which lists a number of 
violent offenses that may not, whatever their motivation. 


be regarded as political acts. But despite efforts by 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, who last week sent 
her Secretary of State for Northern Ireland here to lobby 
for Senate approval, the treaty remains mired in the For¬ 
eign Relations Committee, its prospects for gaining the 
necessary approval of two-thirds of the Senate uncertain. 

The treaty has provoked heated debate. To the Rea¬ 
gan Administration and to Mrs. Thatcher, who has point¬ 
edly reminded Americans of the Britain's role in last 
month's raid on Libya, the treaty is a weapon in the war 
against terrorism. But to opponents, led by Democrats 
on the committee, and including many influential Irish- 
Americans, the treaty repudiates a tradition as old as the 
nationVself, that of providing refuge to other countries' 
political dissidents. As Senator Christopher J. Dodd of 
Connecticut likes to remind people, this country was, 
after all, born of a violent uprising against British rule. 

Ail the nearly 100 treaties in force between the 


United States and other countries bar extradition for of¬ 
fenses “of a political character," a phrase that is essen¬ 
tially left for judges to define, case by case. : Under;the .; 
new treaty with Britain, the courts.would not irndqr apy ... 
circumstances exempt fugitives accused of specified 
crimes of violence—including aircraft hi jacking, crimes 
against diplomats, hostage-taking, kidnapping, murder 
and manslaughter, and various firearms offenses. , 

The British treaty is part of a wider strategy by.the 
State Department, which wants to negotiate with "stable 
democracies” to limit the use of the political offense doc- .. 
trine as a protection against extradition. Abraham D. So- 
faer.the State Department's legal adviser, testified last 
year that fugitives from such democracies can get "fair 
treatment” at home. 

This approach, negotiating new treaties on a coun¬ 
try-by-country basis, disturbs some critics, who argue 
that it is not always self-evident which countries are 
stable democracies or, even more problematically, 
which are likely to remain so. Morton H. Halperin, the di¬ 
rector of the American Civil Liberties Union's Washing¬ 
ton office, told the Foreign Relations Committee that the - 
delicate task of publicly sorting out our allies into democ¬ 
racies and non-democracies can lead to judgments that 
are either impolitic or wrong. 

But the opposite approach, redefining the political. - 
offense doctrine for application to all countries, presents 1 
other problems. The worldwide approach blurs distihe-' 


tions among' countries where there is sometimesa fine, 
but valid, line between terrorist and freedom fighter. A 
more fundamental qufistiOB-is-tBbelfeeFJiho United-States, 
bom of a violent rewri^aw^s^iW xio^ahaiiAm.tbeprinr t- 
ciple of shielding foreigner^yfbo are making their own < 
revolutions, however distasteful tee violence tnay seem 
; to outsiders. '. v - • 

The Justice I>jpaitment bandl£S .^ 

. tion i^irests-.from fqreign gw.ernmente eyery .year 
undera system that, appears to wwk wen. Li«ie hi^Uy 
publicized Case .five years agt^^ Palestin^'accused'Of •_ 
murder was extradited~tb Israel after a Federal court 
ruled that a bomb blast in a marketplace d id not qualify 
him forpoUticaJexemi«ion. And this year,a Federal^ap. 
peals court in San Francisco cleared the way for extra- 

- diting an American, WtHlam Jos^h Qufnxi, to Britain to 

- - face oharges tteithe (tilled a police constable 4n Lcmclon 
as part .Of mr Irish Republican Army action. : 

. . Butiftbe change would not havernUch pfacticaluh- 
pact, its symbolic import is substantial. From one point 
of view, even one case is'too mmay if the residt is thaf 
“the ^United States has become ® sanctuary for terrorist 
, murderers;" the State Department's Mr. SOfaer argues. ; 
From the other viewpoint, a few cases are theprice to be 
paid for preserving the tradition of asjdurm As Mr; Halp. ^ 
erin of the A-C.L-U- pnt .it: “We shouldleave the task of 
determining which revolutions are praiseworthy to histo¬ 
ry. It is not a task for bureaucrats or judges.”. . 
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Tur ning Factories Inside Out at Chrysler The 


By JOHN H0LU5HA 


. .. v W arren,M ich-v 

MBSNT that a beautiful sight,” ,ex r 
1 claims Richard E. Dauch as the 
- ■ body : of.- a pickup truck ter ' 
smoothly lowered onto a chassis ax 
the Chrysler Corporation’s rrewiy 
refurbished assembly plant here. 
“Every. 54*seconds a chassis frame,, 
cab and cargo box come together to 
make a t’ruqk.Tt’s tlie most exciting' 
part of-an assembly plant." 

Mr.: Dauch, .at the age of 43* is 
Chrysler’s chief of manufacturing, 
the man turning the company's Tacto- 
nes insi de mttas he brings a corabi- 
natiqg of hjgh technology and Indus-, 
trial tflspiine to the assembly lines. 

Now ah executive vice president; 
he. is likely to ,figure prominently in 
Cbrysler’s top managementwhen 
Lee A. lacocca and others in his gen-' 
eration retire lafjer this decade. Al- 


plants that were dirty inventory- 
clogged monuments to stagnant tech¬ 
nology .into, gleaming facilities with 
sharply increased productivity. 

- He makes no attempt to hide his en¬ 
thusiasm fort he task. A burly, 6-foot- 
2-inch ex-footbailpLayer, he barks out 
a pungent stream - of orders and en¬ 
couragement to subordinates in a 
management style that seems to be a 
cross between Gen. George Patton 
and Woody Hayes, the longtime foot¬ 
ball coach at Ohio. State University. 
Mr: lacocca; whose own style tends 
toward thabrusque and profane, sev¬ 
eral/.times has called Mr. Dauch 
4 nhat tough German" in admiration. 

' Indeed, even Mr. Dauch acknowl¬ 
edges that if there is any impediment 
in his way to the top, It may be his ag¬ 
gressive style. That, he says* may not 
mesh well enough with more re¬ 
strained colleagues. “The squeaky 
wheel often gets the grease, but some¬ 
times it gets replaced,” he observed 
■ in-typical blunt fashion..-' 


paint particles and solvent fumes. 
Here, potted palms are placed around 
the building, demonstrating the 
purity of the air. 

Industry analysts have noted 
Chrysler’s emergence as the most ef¬ 
ficient producer of cars and trucks in 
the domestic auto industry in the last 
few years, and it was Mr. Dauch who 
was in charge. Ann C. Knight of Paine 
Webber said in a recent report on 
Chrysler that “better-than-forecasl 
earnings have resulted from better- 
than-predicted manufacturing effi¬ 
ciency." 

Mr. Dauch is not shy about taking 
credit for the improvement. The 
change, he says, came about because 
Chrysler’s top management was 
forced by the company’s near col¬ 
lapse in the late 1970's to pay more at¬ 
tention to its factories. 

Chrysler “went bankrupt technical¬ 
ly/' he said. “Maybe that’s because 


ty. “He was an intelligent player. If 
we needed someone to learn a new 
position we'd move him around." 

At Purdue. Mr. Dauch studied in¬ 
dustrial management, a combination 
of engineering and business adminis¬ 
tration. Upon graduation in 1964, he 
went to work for General Motors at 
its Chevrolet car and truck complex 
in Flint, Mich. 

The fast tracks up G.M.'s corporate 
ladder have been financial analysis, 
sales and design- Mr. Dauch avoided 
them. Instead, he became a factory 
foreman. learning how a giant assem¬ 
bly plant works. “When you learn 
trench warfare in the auto industry, 
you don't learn it in universities," he 
said. “You learn it as a foreman. I 
made sure that I had five good years 
as a foreman." 

Today he insists that aspiring 
manufacturing managers at Chrysler 
start as foremen. Young engineering 


As a football 
star at Purdue 
in 1962. 
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Sperry Fights Back 
Against Burroughs 



Richard Dauch on the floor of Chrysler’s assembly plant 


hough Gerald Greenwaki, the chair- 
nan of the company’s .automobile 
subsidiary,, is considered Mr. Iacoc- 
ca’s heirrapiwrent;^- Greenwald Is 
50 and his own retiirement wfll pro¬ 
vide an opportunity later far execu^ 
lives TOw/iri thdr early 40's. "Mri 


igoby Mr.Iax»a»irom^ 

>f America, is ^ol'’tbe m^mc^ - 
eminently, mentioned .when, indus¬ 
try executives ahd>analysts get to . 
fallring about strengthbeyond the hy-: 
potfietical Greenwald era.' - • . . 

“Chryslerbas puta lot of emphasis 
on manufactoringandthat has given 
Dick. Dauch a lot of visibility within 
the company," said John McElroy, 
editor of AutomotTve lndustries, a 
trade publication. "You have to fig¬ 
ure him to be one of.the top contend¬ 
ers to be tunning the company .in the 
year 2000/‘.r • / >.> : * 

InU»; meantime*Mr.:Dauch (pro- 

nounced dowk) is revolutionizing the 
company’s- factories, transforming 


The plant here, which is called 
Dodge City and produces full and 
midsize pickup Dodge trucks, was re¬ 
opened last week after three months 
of refurbishing. It is typical of Mr. 
Dauch's approach, which emphasizes 
Cleanliness, pleasant working condi- 

,tfonsandanbbsessicmwiththedetails fl . 

bf pToduction -r- an approach that is 
being whtched carefully by competi¬ 
tors. , . . 

. At .the plant, hundreds of robots 
7 handle welding and painting jobs that 
irould be tiring and boring for human 
operators. Floors under the assembly 
lines are painted white, making it 
easier for workers to spot dropped 
- parts but, more important, emphasiz¬ 
ing the importance of cleanliness and 
tidiness. In the separate building 
where trucks are painted, all workers 
and visitors must don non-woven 
smocks and walkthrough an air blast 
to prevent them from carrying in 
dust. Old-style'paint shops were un¬ 
pleasant places, the air sodden with 


we didn’t nurture manufacturing 
properly in the past. Now there's been 
a re-birth of manufacturing and 
there’s been a re-birth of Chrysler. 
Isn’t that amazing!” he says with 
some sarcasm. “To me it’s basics; 
it’s Mocking and tackling.” 

The football m.etap»ftr..is typical., 

‘ Mr. Dauch ‘sees' many parallels be- 
- tween the determination. 1 organiza¬ 
tion and skill needed to win football 
games and the ability to manage 
complex factories with hundreds of 
millions of dollars of machinery and 
thousands of employees. 

The game has long been a big part 
of his life. Raised on a farm near Ash¬ 
land, Ohio, he was an All-State full¬ 
back in high school and attended Pur¬ 
due University on an athletic scholar¬ 
ship. He earned two varsity letters as 
a fullback and linebacker in the early 
1960’s, but injuries limited his play¬ 
ing. Dale Samuels, one of his coaches 
at the time, recalls that Mr. Dauch's 
leading characteristic was versatili- 


graduates are required to spend three 
to five years on the plant floor before 
moving into offices. In the past, many 
went directly from training programs 
into administrative jobs. 

Dauch has developed what he calls 
his "Four M" approach to industrial 
production. “The first is manpower." 
he explains. “I want people well edu¬ 
cated and trained and to be team 
players who care about team goals." 
The other M’s: Methods that predict 
accurately what materials and man¬ 
power will be required; machinery 
capable of consistent production, and 
materials suited to the product and 
process. 

Since joining the company, he has 
retooled four of the company’s 10 as¬ 
sembly plants in North America, with 
three of those completed in the last 
three years — and each on schedule. 
G.M. and Ford, in contrast, have en¬ 
countered extensive delays in bring¬ 
ing out new products from new or re¬ 
modeled plants. 


Wall Street’s Army of Insiders 


By J AMES^ StERNGOLD • 

-JE fide wine flowed and the 190 . 
guests (fined fin ginger shrimp. : 
_. and roast-veal at the festive din¬ 
ner that Koblberg/TCravis, Roberts & 
Company threw, last roonth to, cele¬ 
brate theiirresa^tfi ; 

pleted buyout ofthe\ Beatrice Compa- ■ 
mes, the consumerproducts giant. ■ - 
Ten years ago, tbose inyolyed in the: 
secret planning fora takeover/even a 
big one, would -have barely .filled a. 
table tor eight at the Finn: Seasons, 
But the simple .days are gone. 
complexities and aggresSvenessnf 
Wall Street’s, takeover activity, today 


dustty. And policing the swell mg 
ranks of insiders has become excep¬ 
tionally difficult. Some say it is an im¬ 
possible task, . 

'• “You have an entire system that is 
innit- cm trust and faith, and by and 
large it has worked," said Samuel L. 
Hayes 3d, a professor of investment 
banking at the Harvard Business 
School. “But it has not been geared to 
handle these numbers of people. It is 
vulnerable.” Thechlef of the mergers 
department at a major Wall Street 
find adds: "If you deal with a uni¬ 
verse of say 2,000 investment bank- 


of Dennis B. Levine, a 33-year-old 
managing director at Drexel Burn¬ 
ham Lambert. He was accused by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion of making more than $12 million 
in profits through insider trading of 
stocks involved in mergers, a charge 
he denied. No insider has ever been 
accused of reaping such huge illicit 
earnings. Mr. Levine had been at it 
since 1980, the S.E.C. said. 

As a senior executive at Drexel, 
and before that a professional at 
Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Co. 
and the old Lehman Brothers Kuhn 


iquire oanautna wi . 

ui the normal routine of their Jobs; ar-: 
range the deals, and must resist the 
temptation to buy and sell the stocks 
before the takeover is. announced- 
These deal makers are Wall 
Street’s new “insiders”--agro^tog 
army of lawyers, investment bank¬ 
ers analy sts, accountants, junk bond. 
salesmen, corporate 
commercial bankers* public relations 
consultants, proxy soficftors, seae- 
tariesand even printers. ‘‘Today, ina 
deal like Beatrice you axiia have 15 
different institutions in on. it, said .. 
Jav Higgins, corheadci coqwrate 

nahcem^mergersat Salomon Broth- 

CI Many of the guests^who gathered . 
tor Kohlberg. Kravis’s celebratory 
Snner at^ New York Historical 
•tadetv’s elegant Audubon gallery 

ndtSThave profited from tteir m- ; 
sfcw roles if they had.baugftt Bea--• > 
nice stock early in the secret efforttp. j. 
arrange the leveraged buyout, that, . 
i m ir the company private ~ 

pro¬ 
hibit insider trading, in which codfi- . 
S^tiaMnfortnation, notavailaWefo,- 
SSouWic, ^misused w make a trod- ■ 
SeWiL The law require tte;t all;; 

have equal-and timely UCr . 
Sfm Sfomisnon thatwo^affect 

rSmpany’ s stock V; 

hd^veribas never.^nfrorrtcd^i .. 

manv insiders. .^8^^ 

buyouts ^^ock^btv- . 


So many are privy to the corporate 
secrets that insider trading might 
prove to be unstoppable. 


ers, as you dii today, rather than less 
than 200 only. 10"years ago, the law of 
ayerag^ says tiiat tiiere are going to 
bfe more: problems.” . 

Arid fliere are. The stock price of 
peaiiy . every major company ac¬ 
quired in the past jfear has shot up in 
the days before, each deal was an¬ 
nounced— anindication of the heavy 
bolder Trading that has become al¬ 
most a norm. Some even argue that 
with so many insiders in the roarket- 
; place, -the nation's insider trading 
laws are outdated, and the practice 
shwild-.belegalized. 

■. “Thereare some strong arguments 
.to.be madfc for insider trading, that it 
Is- edoiaomicany efficient," said Mi¬ 
chael Bradtey, an associate professor 
of finance at the University of Michi- 
gan’s 1 Business School. “The deals to¬ 
day are becoming much more open 
anyway. Those financed with debt are 
1 becoming'so common, they are sort 
of publiealready. If insider trading is 
• allowed, The. public would learn of 
/titese things even faster’’ — a service 
tothejpublic. 

_ /The insider problem became pain- 
ftiily evident last week with the arrest 


Loeb, Mr. Levine had knowledge of 
numerous deals in the making. And, 
apparently, through his links with 
other Wall Street professionals he 
was able to learn of other impending 
mergers, even when his firm was not 
involved in the deals. 

Tbe news jolted Wall Street. 
“Previous insider trading cases have 
been pretty low-level,” said Felix G. 
Rohatyn, a senior partner at Lazard 
Freres & Company and a veteran of 
two decades of high-level deal mak¬ 
ing. “They appeared to have been 
lapses that were inevitable, but you 
‘ could always say that the system still 
worked. Then one case goes over the 
line, it triggers some fundamental 
thinking about where we are and 
where we are going. This could weli 
be one of those situations because of 
the person." 

The prospect that Mr. Levine might 

reveal the. names of others on Wall 
Street who provided him with inside 
information that came their way as 
part of their jobs threatens to blow 
the Levine case into a major scandal 
that-could force the securities indus¬ 
try into a reexamination of how Wall 


Street’s information networks oper¬ 
ate. 

The S.E.C. was eager to publicize 
the Levine case as a deterrent, its 
most potent method for policing the 
securities industry. But the commis¬ 
sion files relatively few insider trad¬ 
ing complaints. The number peaked 
at 24 in 1983. slipping to 13 in 1984 and 
20 last year. "I don’t think we are 
winning or losing the battle, but there 
is no question that we are making our 
presence known," said Ira Lee Sor- 
kin, regional director of the S.E.C. in 
New York. 

An overwhelming concern is the ex¬ 
tent to which a Mr. Levine or anyone 
who deals in insider information as 
part of his job, shares what he knows 
with outsiders, thus greatly expand¬ 
ing the number of people who could 
trade illegally as insiders. Wall Street 
officials say that Mr. Levine spoke 
frequently with arbitragers, the 
traders who speculate in stocks that 
are — or that they hope will become 
— merger targets. These officials 
point out that several stocks in which 
Mr. Levine allegedly invested experi¬ 
enced sharp buildups in trading vol¬ 
ume just after Mr. Levine’s pur¬ 
chases, an indication that arbitragers 
might have been making multimillton 
dollar purchases. But investigations 
of such runups, in price as well as vol¬ 
ume, have raised the issue of whether 
those who traded in the stocks did so 
on the basis of insider information or 
market rumor. 

"People trade on rumors all the 
time; T don’t think there is anything 
we can do to eliminate the problem of 
spreading rumors." said Gary G. 
Lynch, the S.EX. enforcement chief. 
“The other problem is that what 
many call rumors aren't rumors at 
all. People get information, use it to 
trade on and then later say they 
traded because they heard a rumor. 
That is one of the most common de¬ 
fenses that we hear in insider trading 
cases." 

Many experts link the rise in in¬ 
sider trading to the evolution or wan 
Street’s takeover practices, which re¬ 
quire the involvement of many more 
people today than in the 1970’s. 


Sperry tried to rebuff Burroughs’s 
second takeover attempt, but ana¬ 
lysts and traders say the two com¬ 
puter companies are not through 
sparring. Sperry scoffed at. the $70- 
a-share tender offer, and said that if 
Burroughs gets 50 percent of its stock, 
ii might offer to buy the rest at $80 a 
share. If Burroughs then tried to buy 
the stock back from Sperry at $80 a 
share, it would wind up having to pay 
more than $4.6 billion total for the. 
company. Burroughs said it would be 
willing to negotiate, but analysts said 
it might not be willing to meet Sper¬ 
ry's price — although another com¬ 
pany might well be. Sperry stock 
closed at $73.50 on Friday. 

Producer prices fell six-tenths of 1 
percent in April, the fourth consecu¬ 
tive drop.For the year to date, they 
have fallen at a whopping annual rate 
of 11.1 percent. The fall was at¬ 
tributed mainly to the drop in oil 
prices. But that same drop is largely 
responsible tor a factory operating 
rate of 79.3 percent of capacity, un¬ 
changed from March but still the low¬ 
est rate in more than two years. . . 
Retail sales rose a sluggish five- 
tenths of 1 percent in April Indus¬ 
trial production rose two-tenths of 1 
percent in April, a small gain after 

two monihs of declines-Business 

sales fell 1.6 percent in March and in¬ 
ventories jumped four-tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent. The inventory to sales ratio is 
now at 1.4 percent — the highest in 
nearly three years. ... Housing con¬ 
struction soared 4.1 percent in April. 

Insider trading charges against 
Dennis B. Levine, a managing direo 
tor at Drexel Burnham Lambert, set 
off a bomb on Wall StreeL The S.E.C. 
charge that Mr. Levine made mil¬ 
lions in profits by trading on privi¬ 
leged information — and the Federal 
criminal charge that he obstructed 
the S. E.C. investigation—pointed out 
the delicate but complicated nature of 
the investment banking business. 
Stocks of companies often rise on 
takeover rumors, which indicates 
some leaks in the system. But never 
has the S.E.C. looked so intensely for 
the source of those leaks. Traders be¬ 
lieve the Levine case is the proverbial 
tip of the iceberg, but some wonder 
how much the S.E.C. can really do to 
prevent exchanges of information 
within a group as close-knit and as 
reliant on those exchanges as invest¬ 
ment bankers. 

Suits against Union Carbide arising 
from the Bhopal disaster should be 
heard in India, not the United States, 
a Federal judge ruled. But he said 
that he might reconsider unless Car¬ 
bide cooperated in getting the case 
heard in India and provided much of 
the same information as if the case 
were heard in the United States. Law¬ 
yers for many of the victims had 
wanted the case heard in the United 
States, where any damage awards 
would probably have been higher. 



Smart GoWenberg 


Debate over the Senate tax plan is 
starting to focus on specific provi¬ 
sions. Among the most contentious is 
the elimination of l.R.A. deductions 
for nearly all workers, and it is begin¬ 
ning to look as if that deduction will 
be restored. Not so likely is the resto¬ 
ration of many tax shelters. 


The House passed a fiscal 1987 
budget that calls for drastic cuts in 
military spending but probably would 
require tax increases. The $994.3 bil¬ 
lion budget also cuts the deficit to a 
level below that provided in the Sen¬ 
ate-passed plan, and makes fewer do¬ 
mestic spending cuts. A confrontation 
with the Senate and the White House 
is a foregone conclusion. 

House Democrats presented an om¬ 
nibus trade bill that they say would 
open more markets to American 
goods. But the Administration said it 
is protectionist. Among the provi¬ 
sions or the bill is a transfer of some 
decision-making authority from the 
President to the special trade repre¬ 
sentative, and a requirement that for¬ 
mal talks be sought with any trading 
partner with "an excessive trade sur¬ 
plus" with the United States. 

Bond prices fell steeply during the 
week on the belief that interest rates 
have hit bottom. And an unexpectedly 
large $6.1 billion increase in the 
money supply indicates that the Fed 
will not ease unless the economy 
weakens significantly. Stocks also 
faltered in a week of wide swings. The 
Dow Jones, industrials ended at 
1,759.67, down 29.76 for the week. 

Manuel H. Johnson will be the vice 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and H. Robert Heller, a Bank 
of America economist, will take the 
seat of Preston Martin, the former 
vice chairman who resigned. 

RJR Nabisco is expected to sell its 
Canada Dry and Sunkist soft-drink 
operations to Cadbury Schweppes. 
Analysts said the sale would indicate 
how difficult RJR finds it to compete 
with the stranglehold that Coca-Cola 
and Pepsi have on the market. 

Miscellanea. Saatchi & Saatchi and 
Ted Bates formally announed their 
$450 million merger, creating the 

world's largest ad agency-Carl C. 

Icahn has 16.9 percent of Viacom and 
says he has approached the company 
about a buyout. ... Members of the 
Pulitzer family plans two stock buy¬ 
backs that would concentrate their 
grip on The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Merrill Perlman 


The New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED MAY 16,1986 

(Consolidated) _ 

company S*« La*l te-Cting 

Unocal_14,485.900 22% - 1% 

PhilaEl_12,302,000 17% + % 

Sperry_11.S72.400 73% 

Oaklnd- 9.879.000 2 + Vi 

AT4T_ 7.992.100 23% - 1% 

IBM_ 7.078.600 144% - 4% 

Mobil- 6.759,000 30 - % 

East Air._ 0.315.500 9% + 

Kmart-.. 5,967,400 50 + 1% 

BaxtTr_ 5,145.200 19V. 

Navistr_ 4.907,600 9% - 1 

Safewy. 4.598,400 40% + 3% 

MaseyF_ 4,432,700 2% + % 

Am Exp - 4,102,600 57% - % 

Inexco. 4.027.300 5'A + 1% 


Standard & Poor's 
400 Indtml.... 268.7 259.4 
20 Tramp — 202.1 194.7 

40 Utils_102.3 1007 

40 Financial . 28.8 27.7 

500Stocks —238.5 232.2 


260.0 

195.9 

100.9 
27.8 

232.7 


-0.97 

- 6.20 

-0.79 

-0.79 

-5.09 


MARKET DIARY ust 
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Week 

Week 

Advances- 

.. 717 

1,246 

Declines —. 

.1,285 

719 

Total Issues ..... 

.2,213 

2J215 


_152 

170 


_36 

32 


• 


VOLUME 

(4 P.M. New York Close) 

Year 

To Dale 

Total Sates- 

821,747853 13.754,842,116 

Same Per. 1985 - 

513.370,287 10.360.499,307 

WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Usi Change 


Dow Jones 

30 Indust......1615.2 1749.8 

20 Tramp —794.2 765.5 

15Utfte.183.7 1B0.0 

65 Comb .702.8 679.9 

1759.8 

771.7 

181.0 

684.1 

-29.63 
-16.32 
- 1.88 
-11.63 

The American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED MAY 16,1986 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sales 

Last 

NMChng 

HomeS hop — 3,850,900 

53% 

... 

Wickes _ 3,269,000 

5% 

- % 

DomePet — 2.627,600 

1% 

- % 

AmExFFwt ..2,479,000 

4% 

+ % 

FlAustPf . 2,334,900 

10% 

- % 

WangLabsB. 1,700,000 

16% 

- % 

BAT Ind - 1,588,000 

5% 

- % 

Ambit! . 1,340,200 

8% 

+ % 

HomeGrp — 1X161,400 

27% 

... 

LorimarTei ~ 986,800 

26 

+ % 


|WW IWR PlVtn bMnniQo 

Indust..158-7 154.8 155.1 -3.25 

Tramp_122.1 118.4 11B.8 -3.32 

UlUs ___ 68.5 87.9 67.7 


-0.74 


Finance_150.8 146.5 146.7 -3.51 

Composite ...137.3 134.2 134.4 -2.68 


MARKET DIARY Last 
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Week 
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paA 

503 

Declined_ 

_497 

288 

Unchanged..— 

_149 

134 

Total taues 

_930 

925 

New Highs- 

. _B7 

85 

New Low?- 

..18 

21 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

(4P.M. New York Ck»eY , ** fc 

To Data 

Total Sales- 

62,194,165 

1271U13J49 

Same Per. 1985.. 

33.935.065 
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The Other Ellis Island 


Even as you climb ashore, 10 minutes from 
lower New York, it's clear that the great Ellis Is¬ 
land controversy arises from a great misunder¬ 
standing. Contrary to wide public impression, no 
one wants to desecrate or commercialize the vast 
brick temple through which 12 million people en¬ 
tered America. Far from it. The ornate red building 
is veiled in scaffolding, evidence of a loving restora¬ 
tion that will cost more than $100 million. By 1992, it 
will constitute a vast, evocative monument to the 
Golden Door. 

Nevertheless, there’s another Ellis Island, to 

the south, separated by a ferry —rr 

slip and only narrowly connect- ;■ 1 — 1 

ed. The north part is being re- Siii;::;: 
stored without debate. All the h 

argument concerns the south I 

part. Few of the 12 million im- 
migrants went there; it’s the . I 
site of an abandoned hospital " 

and two dozen crumbling conta¬ 
gious-disease wards. What : 

should be done with these build- ; 7 V 

ings and with this other island? ■ J L, J 

It was conflict over rival 
solutions in February that j —JC 

prompted Interior Secretary j( 

Donald Hodel to dismiss Chrys- jL-- 

ier’s Lee iacocca as head of an 
advisory commission. One plan ConiaginuRDisease Wards 

sounded like tourist plastic: a fl H I—i ^ ^ tZD 

smorgasbord of ethnic food i": : : T iw i/ tt 
counters, displays, dances. An- :v 1LZ3U u 
:.fner plan sounded perversely 
plush: a hotel and conference center, with overtones 
of hot tubs for the rich and famous. 

Now the partisans seem to be moving toward a 
common ground. Mr. Iacocca sees merit in the new¬ 
est conference-center proposal, which de-deluxes 
the original plan. This may also be the choice of the 
advisory commission and others who want the 
Other Ellis Island restored. It is probably the only 
option that can pay for itself. 

There are appealing arguments for other op¬ 
tions, like restoring the hospital but razing the small 


Hospital 


buildings — which are even now a ruin of rust and 
vines and broken glass. The quaint spitting sinks in 
the tuberculosis wards are cracking off alligatored 
walls. Rubble obscures the crematorium, morgue 
and mattress sterilizer. The idea is to tear all or 
most of this down and create a park here, facing the 
Statue of Liberty. 

The flaw in such plans is that they cost money, 
money that is nowhere in sight. Mr. lacocca’s re¬ 
markable campaign is raising $265 million to refur¬ 
bish the Statue and rescue Ellis Island North. With 
the drive almost finished and with Congress gripped 

.,.. 77 ,. by Gramm-Rudman fever, 

• there’s no other source of funds. 

To do no more than raze the 
| Main b,. Mini: • vl".: buildings on the south section 
| Great Haii \ would cost $10 million. Saving 

X: some and creating a park 

yt}. ("Constitution Gardens,” with 

international participation) 
would cost $40 million. Where 
.. would the money come from? 

The conference-center plan, 
which would pay for itself, is by 
iiiiHii n0 means offensive. A facility 

r-T] 0X0 by universities that could 

hospital liiiiiiil:;] host meetings of, for instance, 
the World Bank would not tra- 
jijijijii;) duce tradition. In all, it is a 

Wards i:;|;i pretty good remedy — and that 
[] CI3p lijjjjijp is precisely its defect. Until 
rrt'i !j:!:ijjiij:j there’s a very good plan, why 
U LJ L^J not choose the final option, leav- 

; ;:I.l ing the south section as is — 
what Interior officials call "the Fence”? Restoring 
the north buildings will have already accomplished 
the principal duty, to recall and honor those who 
have made this a nation of immigrants. 

To close the Other Ellis Island is to open possi¬ 
bilities for a later generation, one with a better plan 
and a stronger interest in paying for it. To settle for 
pretty good today clangs with dull defeatism. Peo¬ 
ple willing to settle for pretty good would not have 
left Cork, Cologne and Catania to make the hard trip 
to Ellis Island and beyond. 
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Four Loophole Senators 


Four grandstanding Senators up for re-election 
this fall have rushed to challenge the Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee proposal to cut back the generous 
tax benefits for Investment Retirement Accounts. 
To placate the minority of taxpayers who invest in 
I.R.A.’s and the financial institutions that manage 
the money. Senators D’Amato, Dodd, Cranston and 
Murkowski would sabotage the Federal tax indexa¬ 
tion formula that benefits all taxpayers. 

An l.R.A. is a tax-sheltered savings fund. Any¬ 
one with earned income may invest up to $2,000 a 
year and take a deduction of the same amount. 
Taxes on the dividends and interest are also de¬ 
ferred until money is withdrawn, presumably when 
people drop into lower brackets on retirement. 

All eligible taxpayers now may claim the de¬ 
duction and tax deferral. Before 1981, anyone could 
have an l.R.A. and defer taxes on its earnings — a 
comfortable shelter in itself. But only workers 
whose employers offered no pension could take the 
fatter deduction for contributions. 

The Finance Committee proposes to reinstate 
this limitation, and with good reason. Only a frac¬ 
tion of the nation’s 99 million taxpayers benefit. 
Some 15 million taxpayers made contributions in 
1984; all told, 28 million have done so since I.R.A.’s 
were first authorized in 3 974. While I.R.A.’s have at¬ 
tracted biilions of dollars, and created some saving 
habits, the record shows that the biggest benefici¬ 
aries are taxpayers with high incomes. They have 
more money to save and get a bigger deduction be¬ 
cause of high tax brackets. Much of the money in 


I.R.A.'s is simply transferred from existing taxable 
savings and investments. 

Naturally, those millions of taxpayers who have 
experienced the joy of their very own loophole want 
to keep it, just like all other “special interests.” The 
proposal to repeal the I.R.A. deduction appears to 
be drawing more protest from constituents than any 
other; also, the mutual-fund industry is mounting a 
heavy campaign, to protect its lucrative slice of this 
business. Senator D’Amato and his fellow partisans 
are rushing to capitalize on the outcry. Instead of 
killing the I.R.A. deduction, they have concocted an 
expedient: Congress should vote a "temporary” 
suspension of tax indexation. 

Indexation, instituted last year, means that if 
your income goes up because of inflation, you are 
not pushed into a higher tax bracket; before indexa¬ 
tion, people paid an ever-higher percentage of in¬ 
come in taxes without really earning more. By ad¬ 
justing the brackets for inflation each year, indexa¬ 
tion now shelters everyone. The invisible tax in¬ 
creases of "bracket creep’’ are eliminated. Indexa¬ 
tion is one of the fairest tax reforms ever enacted. 
To suspend it even for one year would rob taxpayers 
of that year's benefit in every year thereafter. 

Senators D’Amato, Dodd, Cranston and Mur¬ 
kowski should consider the interests of all taxpay¬ 
ers, not just those now agitating for privilege. 
Voters may need to remind these Loophole Senators 
that Individual Retirement Accounts benefit indi¬ 
viduals. Uninterrupted indexation, and the tax re¬ 
form bill, would benefit everyone. 


Topics 


Boasts and Insults 


L:f? must be desperately humdrum 
in Hamilton, Ohio. This town of 64,000 
on the Great Miami River 20 miles 
from Cincinnati is known for missile 
parts, food mixes, coated papers and 
safes. It was the home of William 
Dean Howells. It boasts a two-story 
memorial to soldiers, sailors and pio¬ 
neers. And now it also boasts a big. 
city public relations firm hired by the 
city council to help electrify the 
town's image. How? By changing the 
town's name to Hamilton! 

Hamilton's elders must recognize 
that adding the ! can't really change 
anything. The exclamation mark, 
they should know, has gone the way of 
the penny, so common as to be barely 
noticed anymore. When is the last 
time anyone paid attention to the ! in 
New! Improved! or Hurry! or Win a 
Million Dollars!? 

In any case, does Hamilton think 
orthographic chauvinism would stop 
with this proposed change? Surely 
other communities would quickly es¬ 
calate lo, for instance, Mansfield!! or 
even Winesburg!!!. Ohio. 

The soundest way a town can be¬ 
come something to exclaim about is 
lo earn it. Hamilton! is as Hamilton 


does. If its residents nonetheless in¬ 
sist on trying to punctuate their way 
to a brighter future, let them call 
their city Hamilton: . 


Strange Loyalty 

Michael Deaver, the former deputy 
White House chief of staff, calls criti¬ 
cism of his lobbying activities 
“groundless and impertinent,” espe¬ 
cially the suggestion that he would 
use his friendship with President 
Reagan for persona] gain. It is, he 
told a House investigating subcom¬ 
mittee, “not only mean-spirited, but 
Is also an implicit attack on the integ¬ 
rity of the President.” 

At last Mr. Deaver realizes who has 
been insulted, but he still seems not 
to realize who has been doing the in¬ 
sulting. 

Mr. Deaver, who has signed con¬ 
tracts worth millions to lobby for 
huge companies and foreign govern¬ 
ments, only recently surrendered his 
White House pass and tennis privi¬ 
leges and stopped receiving the Presi¬ 
dent’s daily confidential briefing 
schedule. He did so, he said, to save 
the President embarrassment. A bet¬ 


ter way to protect his President would 
have been to avoid the appearance of 
selling influence in the first place. 

■ 

Whale Mysteries 

For 14 months, a young female 
beluga whale disported herself along 
the coast of Connecticut, making 
friends with fascinated humans, “it 
would follow boats. It would swim 
with swimmers, it would allow itself 
to be patted by people from boats,” 
recalled Laura Kezer of the Mystic 
Marinelife Aquarium. 

Last week, the whale, nicknamed 
B. w., was shot to death by someone 
who had a .22-caliber gun and nOn’e of 
the sense of mystery and wonder that 
B, W. had awakened in so many peo¬ 
ple. Her body, found floating belly-up 
in New Haven Harbor, was towed to 
the Mystic aquarium, where scien¬ 
tists performed an autopsy. “We still 
understand so little about whales and 
dolphins,” Miss Kezer said, explain¬ 
ing the examination. 

What sort o( examination, if B. W.’s 
killer were found, could reveal the 
motivation for such a wanton act of 
destruction? 


A Constitution Short on Intent 


To the Editor: 

The prodigious outpouring of "au¬ 
thoritative” interpretations of the. 
"original intent” of the Framers of 
the Constitution, which will assume 
tsunami proportions with next year’s 
bicentennial celebrations, is rather 
baffling to one who has spent almost 
40 years laboring in the primary 
sources of 18th-century American 
constitutionalism. 

Right now. for example, as the Su¬ 
preme Court ponders the constitu¬ 
tionality of the Gramm-Rudman Act, 
one can hardly toss a pebble into a 
crowd without hitting an articulate 
authority on the separation of powers 
and the Framers' deep devotion to the 
principle. True, there was a good deal 
of rhetoric on the subject in the 1770's 
and 1780's, but every state constitu¬ 
tion implemented legislative suprem¬ 
acy, and James Madison’s original 
draft of a Federal constitution — the 
Randolph Plan — put Congress 
firmly in the saddle. 

What finally emerged was not a 
separation of powers but a separation 
of institutions: the President’s veto is 
a legislative power of immense im¬ 
pact, as is the authority of the Fed- •' 
eral judiciary to hold acts of Congress 
unconstitutional (which was exer¬ 
cised in 1796 without objection; the 
Supreme Court held a carriage tax to 
be constitutional). The Senate clearly 
moves in on executive power when it 
approves appointments, and if 
Hamilton's observation in Federalist 
77 that “the consent of that body 
would be necessary to displace as 
well as to appoint” had ever been 
ranked as an “original intent,” the 
President would really be locked in. 

Details can be reserved for ray stu¬ 
dents, but the central point is that 
after four decades 1 can sadly testify 
that not only do 1 not know the “origi¬ 
nal intent” of the Framers — a fan¬ 
tastic reification on its face — but I 
increasingly suspect that much of the 


time on many of the provisions they 
didn't either. J know, What Madison 
thought of some things, what Hamil¬ 
ton though t about others^ bot have no 
reason to believe their views were the 
accepted wisdom. 

With reference, for a final exangrte, 
to the issue in the challenge to. 
Gramm-Rudman, the Flret-Congress,. 
which included Framers galore, es¬ 
tablished the Treasury and required 
the Secretary "to nrake and' 

give information to eitherbranch of 
the legislature, in person otW writing 
(as he may be required); respecting, 
all matters referred to Mm by the 
Senate or Rouse of Rep r es e nt a tives.. 
or which shall appertain to hfar office. - 
. .."Presumably Hamilton wasalso 
to render service to the President in 
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his spare time,, bathis'great pro-V' 
posals (for the creation of the Bank of- 
the United States,On Manufactures, 
etc.) were addressed txj Gongress, not 
to Washington. ' JohnP. Roche . 

Medford, Mass^ May 8, 1986: 
The writer is professor of civilization : 
and foreign affedrs at Tufts tfraver-. 
sity’s Fletcher School jof Law raid. 
Diplomacy. S . . : ' V : ^ 


In a;Tax Proposal 

To the Editor: : 

The Senate .Finance Committee’s 

- tax frifi simplifies the tax code in 
many ways.BUt reducingtbe individ-: 

: ‘ual tax rates to two brackets, 15 per¬ 
cent and 27 percent, is not a real sfra-. 
jriificatiWL lt actually will beveryun- 
fcdr to families whose inannes are at 
„ the boxderiine of the two bracket*.. 

Looking up taxes in tables is not 
' bard; What is bard about flUing out ta-; 
come tax returns is figuring additions, 

subtratiiaos, deductions, deprecia¬ 
tion, etc. Sowba tare the consequences 

• rf ody twtitaxrlMackcEts? ~ r 

Lets assume that $40,006 taxable 
income is the transition income from 
the IS percent rate to th& 27 percent 

rate. FamflieswitbS39,999taxabIefa>- 

• come would pay 15 percent, or $6,000 
•: in taxes, but families with $40,000 

wouldpay 27 percent, or $10,800. This 

" is-dedriy unfair arid-wHI encourage 
people ja&above trie transition point . 
: to "adjust’' their taxable incomesoit 
is is the Idwer^ bracket. . " v;. - 

r pcopose that tax rates rise in 

- small Steps from l5 percent to 27 per¬ 
cent (or.; any,--qtixif percentages" 
needed to maintain ^ tax re venue) . 
Either a formula, dr a tax: table could 

‘ be used. This method is fair as welT ? 
" as simtfe, and ;jt ’ettebur- 

age “adjustments’ ' in taxable in¬ 
come. " Harvey F. Carroll 

. .. ;• - Brodklyn^ May 8, 1985 

..... ••••• ' 

To tbeBdBtar: v .' " ' V.'.J 

- ? ‘A Ta^ Triumph for AlL Amer- ._ 
leans” • (editorial,May ; 8)? r -'J’m _ 


never be&fc so long as * family of! 
tout of $50,000. 

pays more m taxes thaii a millicm- 
aire felly favestedin tax-exempt se- 
curitfeS/Weimist havesomeformof 
^teCBatiye zniniiHuin tax era tax-ex- 
ei ptlncome to insure a modicum of 
Mrw ag fc ' -" : . RdwALirS:-PoHL r 

. 1; > New York;-May 9.1986 


NBC’s Contribution Of Wine 


To Terrorism’s Cause 

To the Editor: 

Terrorism is the world's war of 
1986, and each and every person is a 
participant. That war’s battles are 
fought with threats and guns. In the 
televised confrontation with Abu 
Abbas, the self-proclaimed master¬ 
mind behind the hijacking of the 
Achille Laura and the murder of Leon 
Klinghoffer, NBC contributed to the 
loss of a major battle by airing the. 
Abbas statements. 

NBC gave Abbas the ideal forum. . 
In the past, terrorists have had to kill, 
hijack or take hostages to get atten¬ 
tion. Abbas used this unchallenged 
forum‘to threaten fol-JuR Americans > 
•dirtfer own the? 

P.L.O., he challenged alT America^ 
and won the contest for chief terrorist 
of the year, thus increasing his influ¬ 
ence to call the shots and his ability to 
carry out his threats. 

NBC had within its grasp a wanted 
murderer who has been indicted in 
three countries. It made a deal to let 
him get away. NBC could have 
worked with authorities and put 
Abbas behind bars instead of consort¬ 
ing with a known felon and helping 
further his cause. 

On behalf of our foundation and 
for all who would strike a blow 
against terrorism, we ask that this 
act, masquerading as a news event, 
be examined by the State and Jus¬ 
tice Departments to determine if 
there are any criminal implications 
relative to aiding and abetting a 
known and wanted international 
criminal. Jerry Arbittier 

Chairman, Leon and Marilyn 

Klinghoffer Memorial Foundation 
New York, May 9, 1986 


To the Editor: V;. . . 

1 refer to your simplistic edttoriaj . 
entitled -“Yes, V. Raise the Alcohol _ 
Tax”. (April.30) and quote Thomas ' 
Jefferson: . : . 5 • 

**I rejoice, as moralist, at the . 
prospect of a reduction [my. empha- • 
sis] of the duties on wine, by oar na¬ 
tional legislature. 

"It is an erpor to view a tax on y 
[wine] as merely ataxontherich.lt 
is a prohibition of its use to foe mid:.. 
dling class of (^citizens, arid aconv ! 
demnation of them to the poison ot 
whiskey, which is desolatrag^ tiieir; 
houses. No nation is drunken ‘ythere 
wine is cheap;' arid nime sexier, ■ 
where tiie^ deauness 
tutes-ardent^spiirits as 

“Fix but the "duty at the rart^T 
other merchandise, and we cam 
drink wine here as cheap as we <to. . 
grog; and who will riot prefer it? lbs 
extended use will carry health and*' 


comfort foamuchenfoigedcircie.’' 
[From a letter to one Monsieur de 
rNeuviUe, dated, pec. 13, 1818.] 

With all due. respect to^^The TImes, 
Senator Packwbod and an^jne else - 
who favors anew tax on wine, I pnv. 
pose iU^betterto let our citizens pay 
What they must thnru^h income arid 
co r p ora te taxes, ao fltey know when, 
Ixm mudt and bow long to scream at. 
their electedrq?resentottves,tlan to. 
plkce Mdden lxirdeiis on one of life’s 
sublime e very day pleasirres. '. 

A 50 cents iper gallon tax on ini- 
pOrted gasolme and oil .would probably 
ralserimrefom^aodbetter serve foe 
interests of the American people than 
aU oKke ;tax - combined.. 

Yes, raise the in^orted au tax—-acid 
leave wine untaxied so as to honor Mr. 
Jefferson’s innate arid toneless good 
sense.', - peter J. Morrell 
;•'/ .;:'; r . . .' PresWent 

Vintage Vine Management iric. 

• ' New York, May 12,1986 


To the Editor: , • 

In 1933, when I was book review 
editor of the New York University 
Law Quarterly Review, a^lim-.yol-. 
ume was brought to my- attention. 
Its title and its author's name escape 
me now, but in essence Itvap-/ 
preached Eugene Anderson's: pro¬ 
posal in "Compensation,' Without 
Lawyers” (Op-Ed, May I): j..‘ 

All n^ligence cases should be-, 
dealt with by a special tribunal Him 
workers' compensation claims, to be 
administered the same way. No con¬ 
tingent fees for lawyers. Per diem 


To the Editor: 

Pesticides must be used with care, 
but problems that result from their 
misuse are a far cry from the chemi¬ 
cal nightmare depicted in Rachel Car¬ 
son’s "Silent Spring" and by your cor¬ 
respondent in "The Birds Aren’t Sing¬ 
ing Again This Year" (letter, May 11). 

There are many types and classes 
of chemicals used in today's world. 
Simply to lump them together as 
harmful is highly simplistic. (Would 
anyone propose banning all medica¬ 
tions because one is found to have 
deleterious side effects?) 

The crux of the letter, which seems 
to be a belief widely held by a number 
of sincere but misinformed people, is 
that birds everywhere are disappear¬ 
ing because of pesticide use. Have 
these concerned people looked fur¬ 
ther into the matter, or do they stop 
with the first best-selling book or 
newspaper article they read? 

I am a fruit grower in the heart of 
New York's apple country. My father 
and I have followed the standard 
spray program for commercial 
growers since 1946. Yet not only are 
the birds still here, in recent years 
their numbers seem to have in¬ 
creased. Indeed, it is difficult for me 
to sleep late because of their chorus. 
In fact, birds often damage fruit 
crops. It takes money ami work to 
keep them away at certain times. 

I cannot explain the lack of birds 
where the letter writer lives, but I in¬ 
vite her to my orchard and will listen to 
her explanation of the nondisappear¬ 
ance of birds, here and'elsewhere in 
applecountry. Philip Russak 
H igh Falls, N.Y., May 15, 1986 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers . Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of moil received, we 
regret that we ere unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or in return unpublished letters. 


To the Editor: 

All New Yorkers were appalled at 
the reports of children waiting long 
hours and even days in dty offices 
with no adequate facilities available 
while attempts are made to find tos- 
ter homes for them. We at tbe Salva- 
tion Army, along with colleagues who 
also provide foster care services, 
have known of these conditions and ; 
have been working very hard to assist 
the city with this burden and place 
these children in homes as quickly as" 
possible. " 

We have not been assuccessful as 
we need to be, however, because 
there is an acute shortage of foster : 
parents — and their numbers con- ' 
tinue to decrease. , . t ;\ 

After Mayor Koch's Christmas ap- 
peal for foster parents; foe Salvation' 
Army Foster Home and, Adoption 
Service received only fi ve names, arid 
then only one requester ffli^apfrtlca^ 
tlon. That applicant Still has not made, 
an appointment^Jar'an^^ Interview.. y 

The Salvation Army Foster Home* - 
and Adoption Service could quickly 
place many children if we could find 
eligible foster parents: Currently, aiU _ 
our foster homes are completely.: 
filled. 

Why has the nuinber-of children fa" 
need of care, been growing?. Surely,.. 
the economic stress of high unem- ' 


compensation only, and that, too, per: 
scale. . r• 

• .1 turned the book over to Max 
Xowenfoal, .a-prominent lawyer as 
Well as aufobr^ for review:.It was re- 
turned with auwte saying,“Noit wor- 
thy of a review. , ’ I c 2 dled for an ex- 
planatioh./’This requires a statutory 
.change by' foe L^tiature,” be said. 
-"Do yriu know wliat percentage of 
foe Iegfelamre are iawyers?" 

- • I wonder if- another half century 
iwifl pass before at last the light is 
sera. .. ‘ George S. Goldberg 
/ New York, May 2, 1986 


ploymrat among foe city’s . minori¬ 
ties,.'foe increase In' numbers of 
homrfess people, disrupted families 
and adolescent, pregnancies make 
fois statistic; understandable. 

Why has the number of eligible fos- 
terfariiilies decreased? Many women 
hqyehad to leave thetr homes to go to 
vrorfa There has been adverse pub-' 
Udty about foster care m foe news, 
which implies. foat h»ter children 
; may beahmed 'orinegiect^Jand that 
x^tihiiw"%Hty^6e"fo3^'intohomes 


•.- patent^ haSTieralved a 

poor. iriaage^ foit tt foe news media 
wouMgive^imea ttea tioptotheposr- 
tfv>? a$pec£s of foster care and look 
into, the brarfits frdta foe many dedl- 
cafedfost^T«rrats TO providing 
care to deprived children fa this city, 

: perhaps the. image, would improve 
arid a recruftrrirat caropaign would 
be moresuccessfuL . - . ....... . 

- If we aH agree that children 
are -fester, off-, in 'family settings 
rfoairfa- farifoufloiis, then we shoUM 
.fold a way to encourage more people 
to become foster parents and sup¬ 
port them fa this much-needed serv- 

.**5®- ■ June v. Schwartz, M.D. 

New York, April 30, 1986 
Tfor writer is a member of the Salva- 
UmArmyFoster Home and Adoption 
service s Advisory CouhciL 
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Yes, the U.S. Can Afford to Help Manila 


••. ’•, ; . • WASHINGTON 

the interesting things 

■Jabout the Reagan Adtnfaristra- 
.. tsoa’s foreign .policy is that a 

. majority of the American people, as 
measured byr-ti* 'popularly: polls; 
support it, while some of the mast ex¬ 
perienced Republican students of for¬ 
eign policy, looking * to the- future, 
want to, amend it.- ■ ■■ ■■• 

Fortunate!y T and surprisingly, this 
suggestion, for a reappraisal of the 
conduct or misconductTjf our f oreign 
policy, is not primarily^ so far,, an 

icctui fiAtanuM _■ < 


psrtiea.- The President Is the one who 
isr saying everything is 0.K., and ar- 
- gumg the Bert Lance, principle that 
all is well, and that .‘iff ft aiat broke, 
don’t fix- it*’ ■ ^ •...•■ 

. Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, for example, 
,Mr. Reagan’s former Ambassador to 
the U.N., has been in a way - the most 
thoughtful and precise defender ofjhp 
Reagandoctrine of opposing Commu¬ 
nist aggression and expansion. 

. But sincashe has come home to JBe- 
thesda and university life ln Washing- 
ton. she has been suggesthig tbat.we 
can’t do everything everywhere, but 1 
have to choose between theprimary 
and secondary; problems of the na¬ 
tion’s security: 1 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick says that .con¬ 
trary to what we often think, “we are 
vulnerable, capable JA being de¬ 
stroyed in minutes. Qiur resources are 
limited. We, like other nations, heed a 
foreign polity that gives priority to 
.our national, security.” : . 1 

Her point is not that Mr. Reagan is 
wrong, butthathehastottrocBe be¬ 
tween wbat is theoretical and What is 
practical and. must recognize ‘ the 
limits of American power. That, she ’ 
implies; he, has not done. 

Henry Kissinger cohoes at the prob¬ 
lem from a different angle- He Insists 
that the time has qome to reappraise 
U.S: relations with the Russians and 
the allies to Europe,, and he makes 
some good:ppihts. . V " 

First,he says. it’sunnatnral fortbe . 
continent of- Europe, with a popula- 
tion larger than that of the Soviet • 
Union and a grids national product 


By Allen ; Weinstein 

? ' Washington . 

he honeymoon is over 
* . between the United 

' T= " : ■ • '* Statesand the fledgling 
• I - Filipino .Government 

■ . of Corazon C. Aquino— 

. A a fact for which both 

countries should be grateful. The first 
sharpwords on both sides concerned 
American aid. Although we should be 
encouraged by the frrta nci a 1 assist¬ 
ance already provided by the Reagan 
^Administration and Congress on an 
emergency basis; there is modi more 
to bedims Additional support is need¬ 
ed, though not necessarily big infu¬ 
sions of Government funding. 

■ Tensions began to rise in late April, 
when key Philippine officials, includ¬ 
ing Foreign Minister Salvador H. 
Laurel and President Aquino, started 
pressing publicly largely tn the in¬ 
ternational media — for new Amer¬ 
ican aid prognuns likely to cost bil- 
' Sons 'of dollars. . Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz responded in early 
May.with the' dry observation, “We 
don’t have an infinite capacity to pro- 
. vide mq^/’ The’Secretary’s subse¬ 
quent meetings in Manila with Mrs. 
Aqustio, Mr. Laurel and.others appear 
-to have ended such public exchanges, 
but the seeds of disillusionment have 
cleariy.been planted on both sides. 

• ;Tl»is “morning after” effect-may 
.have been inevitable, given the in¬ 
tense affection that has bound Amer- 
- leans and Filipinos during the peace- 
ftd but dramatic “revolution" that 
took, pi ace in the Philippines in the 
test seven months. By now, the new 
team in Manila is entangled in the 
prosaic intricacies of governance — 
dealing with a national treasury in 
near-bankruptcy, political institu-, 
tionsina shambles, a vast proportion 
(closeto 70 percent) of its people on 

Alien Weinstein, president of Boston 
University’s Washington-based Cen¬ 
ter. for Democracy, served on the 
. United States delegation sent to ob¬ 
serve the Philippine Presidential 
election in February. 


or below the poverty margin, an econ¬ 
omy in dramatic decline and a Marx¬ 
ist-led insurgency unwilling to sur¬ 
render the hope of future armed take¬ 
over. 

During the current transition peri¬ 
od, both sides have reason to com¬ 
plain. Some American officials feel 
that the Aquino Government, in office 
less than 100 days, does not appreci¬ 
ate either the extent or the fidelity of 
American support. Some Filipino of¬ 
ficials question the quantity and tim¬ 
ing of such aid, arguing for faster de¬ 
livery of a greater amount. Such con¬ 
cern reflects President Aquino's first 
priority: to provide concrete evi¬ 
dence of progress at a time when each 
of the three “M’s” — Marcos, the 
military and the Marxists — await a 
possible turn on stage. 

What can the United States do to 
help her meet these concerns in a 
timely and affordable fashion? Here 
are seven proposals for raising the 
economic water table in Manila that 
require, at the outset, expenditures 
mainly of imagination and initiative 
— by both the public and private sec¬ 
tors in both the Philippines and the 
United States. 

First, Washington should increase 
significantly, and quickly, the United 
States sugar quota for Philippine pro¬ 
ducers. 

Second, we should dispatch a mis¬ 
sion to Manila of leading officials 
from the Department of Commerce 
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and the United States Trade Repre¬ 
sentative's office. Their task would 
be to recommend concrete and im¬ 
mediate cooperative steps that would 
increase Philippine exports other 
than sugar to the United States. 

Third, we should create a task force 
of American and Philippine officials 
to review what happens to the vast 
amounts of money the United States 
spends on construction at its military 
bases at Clark Field and Subic Bay. 
There must be ways of injecting this 
money more directly into the Philip¬ 
pine economy. 

Fourth, we should develop a pro¬ 
gram — it could be sponsored jointly' 
by the United States Government, 
with the support of the Overseas Pri¬ 
vate Investment Corporation, and the 
Philippine Ministry of Trade and In¬ 
dustry — to arrange visits by major 
American companies, banks and ven¬ 
ture capitalists. Many have already 
been struck by the Aquino Govern¬ 
ment’s interest in deregulation and 
privatization and would like to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities for new and ex¬ 
panded private American participa¬ 
tion in the Philippine economy. 

Fifth, President Aquino should ac¬ 
cept President Reagan’s invitation to 
visit the United States — preferably 
in the next few months, not next win¬ 
ter as he has proposed. This visit is 
essential, both to establish personal 
rapport between the two leaders and 
to set into motion, at the highest level, 
future cooperation. 

Sixth, we should create—with sup¬ 
port from American business and 
labor leaders, Filipino-American 
groups and others — a “Philippine- 
American Society'' modeled after 
The Americas Society. That group 
has been instrumental in stimulating 
United States private sector develop¬ 
ment, investment and trade through¬ 
out Latin America. Similar encour¬ 
agement is essential in the Philip¬ 
pines. 

Seventh, the President should ap¬ 
point a White House commission, 
headed by a respected American 
business figure, to study and report 
within 90 days on future prospects for 
a long-term primarily private-sector 


approach to strengthening the Philip¬ 
pine economy. The commission’s 
recommendations could provide a 
basis for accelerated American eco¬ 
nomic involvement in the Philip¬ 
pines, and its very existence would 
reaffirm our historic commitment to 
the survival of Philippine democracy. 

Americans may forget that it was 
OQ our own national birthday. July 4. 
1&46, that the Republic of the Philip- 
pines was formally inaugurated. Dur¬ 
ing World War II, American and Fili¬ 
pino troops fought alongside one an¬ 
other to help liberate the Philippines, 
and the 17,000 gravestones in Mani¬ 
la's American Cemetery comprise 
only partial evidence of their enor¬ 
mous valor. The two countries trace 
their association back to JB98 — sev- 
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eral generations of tangled blood 
ties. 

The events of the last several 
months have afforded our two na¬ 
tions the start of a new and more 
promising relationship. We must 
nurture it wisely. Whether the 
United States proves as responsive 
to the Filipino people today, in their 
moment of economic crisis, as it 
was during their time of political 
distress, may determine whether or 
not the Philippines achieves its 
potential and becomes the freest, 
most dynamic and most productive 
society in Asia. □ 



Russians’,' to relyforgo much of its 
defense on the UuIted States: •- . 

Second, he says, remembering Eu¬ 
rope’s opposition to tbe U^S. raid 
-against theiterronstq in Liby^‘‘the 
UnitedStates cannot grant Europe a 
veto over : its. actions outside the ■ 
NATO area unless ft fsfo abdicate Its 
responsibilities for the global equilib¬ 
rium - . 

AccoirtUnj^lyiKissinger _ pro- 


tabHshacommittee underthe chair¬ 
manship of the Secretary General of 
NATO, tdrd= Carrington, vtb “define- 
frankly what differences are foresee¬ 
able and bow to' manage them .” 

Nobody could bbjectio.this, butrbe- 
fore this sensible suggestion, haaeven : 
been .discussed, Mr. ■ Kissinger pro¬ 
claims that the committee’s conclu- *. 
siori is *AmavuidabIe-”' ~ • 

“SomeoftbeAxnericanforces now 
in Europe,” besays, ^‘wtaildxontrib- 
ute more effectively to global defense : 
if they were redepJoyed as; strategic; 
reserves based in the’Unitea States 
and able to be mavaTto woridttonble 
spdts^V- • ■- 

His assumption seems fobethat if 
the U.S. Would begin withdrawing its 
troops from- Europe; the Enropeans 
would shape up and bCar the burden- 
of defending themsrf^s. ~ ; t 

Maybe so, but thereis another view 
here, namely that tithe U.S.beginsto 
poll its troops back fromEurope, the 
European ' allies' wiflnot - replace 
them, but leave the straggles beyond; 
NATO to Uncle.Sam. -v /. '' 

When Henry IGssinger speaks; peo- 
ple listen. But the Kissinger doctrine, 
like the-Reagan and most otber doc- 
trines, maybe a little too neat. He is 
helpful in calling for a reappraisal of 
our -policies; bat bis prescription 

might be popular with isolationists 

and also with the Russians; who have 
always:wanted to divide the-United 
States from its.allies in Eorope. to 

short, Mr- Kissinger could-be logical, 

and all wrong. • . . .. . 

Then there are otiier-ypices in the 
R^wblican Party who;shoufilbe but 
are not often heart; such ^ 'J. lrwih. 
Miller, chairman and executive offi¬ 
cer of the Cumniins EtegtaeCompany. 
and a sort of .a modern WendeU Wa- 
IMe business Hoosier.; 

“Oarwonderftd country.itappeaK 
to me,” Mr. Miller says. ^is jOT tiie^ 


Chernobyl, Three Mile Island, Hiroshima 


Our conversations-, bur TV. 
pspapesrs* even otir intellcctuate 
tsaally preoccupied tod^y witb 
s and kfeologiK. ; : .Thte^* ■ Ite 
is very 


gttHi 

pba^mlhehist^pftiaeRe) 1 - 

Jl' An mnu>iS' 


urew about the future, Tbat is. 
ungiiere. and^lsewhene.' qta- 
td outside the headlines. It’s a‘ 
Ign, though little noticed. ;□ 


. 'By .Robert Jay Liftcm 

' he radioactive parti- 

■ ^cles from Chernobyl 

■ * . are nothing less than a 

-- message of’ stared 
’ fate. To begin to umler- 
. iJk • stand that message, we 
m ust to* at precisely what has been 
neglected by commentators on the 

- Soviet accident, as well as by design- 
f years of . nuclear^ plants and weaponry 

everywhere: the. psychological fac- 
. tor. ’• • • • ' - 

. . . In addition to possible physical dan- 
- ger from radiation, millions of people 
-' in the Soviet Union, other parts of 
Eastern Europe,- Scandinavia and 

: elsewhere throughout the world have 

been exposed to a lifelong psychologi¬ 
cal immersrion ta death: permanent 
feu’ of invisible contaminatlon- 
y ”.l encountered that^fearfirst in Hi¬ 
roshima survivors and later in the 
peopfe^expossed^ ta tde ^mdear acci¬ 
dent, at. Three. Mile Island- Deadly 
barm is threatened .not by a visible 
. _ substance like fire or flood -water, 
from which ooe can flee to a rela¬ 
tively safe position, but by something. 
!. far mpre insidious because it cannot 
bei detected by senses and may strike 
>: at any time: 'While; one can speak of 
hrviriblecontamiiiation inccamection 
with -exposure of toitic chemicals, 
Taidjation disasters have an added 
airra qf dread associated with Emit- 
less -danger, fearful mystery and 
v; images of Hiroshima aud Nagasaki. 

;; Effmts by authorities to control 
such a disaster can, Ior those ex- 
: posed; assume qualities of absurdity 
; anddeception—befpnning with char- 
)■.. acteristic^reassurances‘orsafety,for-- 
' towed’ by- partial reversals and by 
hairiedandcontradictory evacuation 

- arrangements. At Three MUe Island, 
js in Hiroshima, people sensed that 

'Robert Jay Liftort, who is professor 
of psychiatry and psychology■ at the 
■; Q'ty University of New Vorfe, is CU- 

- thor of “Death' and Life; Survivors 
V of_ Hiroshima. ” . 


no one really knew the extent of the 
danger. As one woman put it: “l be¬ 
lieve the amount of radiation has 
never been and never will be known 
— perhaps until people start having 
effects from it.” 

Five years after the Three Mile Is¬ 
land accident, people in the area re¬ 
mained haunted by fear of delayed 
radiation effects. One man, referring 
to his family, wondered whether they 
would “die before their time.” 
Women pregnant at the time of the 
accident were especially fearful 
about the transmission of abnormal¬ 
ities to children born after the acci¬ 
dent: “Are their genes going to be af¬ 
fected? Are they going to have chil¬ 
dren who are disfigured or become 
diseased?” As in Hiroshima, people 
tended to associate any illness or dis¬ 
comfort — general fatigue, a cut that 
does not quickly stop bleeding, a com¬ 
mon cold — with radiation effects. 
For they felt themselves to have been 
exposed to an endless chain of poten¬ 
tially lethal impairment that, if it did 
not manifest itself in one year—or in 
one generation — might well make it¬ 
self felt to the next. 

Those roost exposed to invisible 
contamination may be shunned or 
even ostracized. This fear of conta¬ 
gion was described by people at 
Three Mile Island in a number of 
ways. One man expressed rage to¬ 
ward his brother-in-law because “he 
wasn't going to allow us back into fils 
house because we were diseased ... 
you know, Eke lepers,” In Hiroshima, 
that rejection became almost a sec¬ 
ond victimization, to the extent that 
for.a period survivors were known as 
“A-Bpmb outcasts.” 

This overall pattern, sometimes 
known as the “radiation response 
syndrome,” can occur in any culture, 
and is not a manifestation of outside 
attemptsio exaggerate a disaster, as 
'the Soviet Union has claimed. Rather 
it stems from the nature of nuclear 
disaster itself and is a predictable 
consequence of such a disaster. Peo¬ 
ple exposed to nuclear disaster sense 
very quiddy that they are in a situa- 
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tion that cannot be controlled. One 
man at Three Mile Island, noting a 
continuous disparity between the au¬ 
thorities' claim to have the situation 
tn hand, and their confused state¬ 
ments and actions, said mockingly: 
“Everything’s under control? Noth¬ 
ing's under control ... To this day, 
nothing’s under control. How dumb 
do they think we are?” 

Terrifying rumors containing vary¬ 
ing degrees of truth are invariably 
part of the response. At both Three 
Mile Island and Hiroshima, there 
were stories ot people experiencing 
endlessly bizarre symptoms, of gro¬ 
tesque diseases among animals and 
of the most extreme alterations of che 
general environment. At Hiroshima, 
the most disturbing rumor of all was 
that from that time onward, no grass, 
trees or flowers would ever grow 
again in the city. While the rumor 
turned out to be false, it symbolized a 
fear that nature was drying up alto¬ 
gether, that life was being extin¬ 
guished at its source. 

All these reactions, in some degree, 
will emerge from Chernobyl. There, 
the Soviet Union combined the pat¬ 
terns of denial characteristic of all 
nuclear accidents with its own habit 
ot secrecy and obsession with main¬ 
taining control at all times over peo¬ 
ple. institutions and events. In recent 
days, the Russians have made an ef¬ 
fort to disclose more information. 
Even so, they still have much to learn 
about confronting the truth of nuclear 
disaster. 

So do we Americans. Quite a num¬ 
ber of our officials have succumbedm 
the temptation to scorn the Soviet 


Union for its lax arrangements, con¬ 
veniently forgetting not just about 
Three Mile Island but also about 
other smaller, dangerous accidents 
that have occured in this country. 
While the Soviet Union’s failure to 
alert neighboring countries was mor¬ 
ally scandalous, merely gloating over 
Moscow's subsequent political em¬ 
barrassment can be part of an im¬ 
pulse to reassert, in nuclear matters, 
Soviet evil and American virtue. 

There are wiser attitudes and con¬ 
clusions. One is that nuclear disasters 
can readily destroy or radically dis¬ 
rupt the lives of millions of people, 
and take on dimensions that simply 
cannot be controlled. Moreover, 
whatever the precautions taken, the 
interplay between humans and tech¬ 
nology is always fallible. The most 
fundamental conclusion, however, is 
that we are all, as citizens of the 
world, in this together. 

The primal truth of the nuclear age 
is universal vulnerability. The scien¬ 
tific findings of “nuclear winter" 
make clear that every nation is sub¬ 
jected to the possibility of extinction 
if a certain level of nuclear megaton¬ 
nage is used. Chernobyl teaches us 
that similar vulnerability applies to 
all nuclear disaster. 

It has sometimes been said that 
only a frightening nuclear disaster 
would enable people to overcome 
their psychic numbing and avoidance 
of the issue. Chernobyl could serve as 
that kind of warning. I believe that or¬ 
dinary people throughout the world, 
in their most profound psychological 
reactions, correctly associate Cher¬ 
nobyl with nuclear-age vulnerability. 
Chernobyl thereby provides an oppor¬ 
tunity for a deeper understanding of 
the principle of shared nuclear fate. 
We must seize* that opportunity out of 
the pure self-interest of everyone. We 
must press all governments, starting 
with the' United States and the Soviet 
Union, toward measures that can 
help alleviate the nuclear threat and 
shape our shared fate into a genuine 
human future. □ 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Flora Lewis 


Philippines 
Facing the 
Future 


Manila 

A great deal is made here of the 
differences in the motiey crew 
that assembled Into President 
Corazon Aquino's Government after 
deposing Ferdinand Marcos. Indeed, 
personal rivalries and jockeying for 
patronage power are probably more 
important than contrasts of outlook. 

Opposition to former President Mar¬ 
cos was the one thing that brought 
them all together. That may be why 
Mrs. Aquino doesn't mind Mr. Mar¬ 
cos's continued grasp for the limelight. 
She says that “it enables us to keep 
track of what he's up to,” but she does¬ 
n't seem to consider him a threat. His 
noise helps maintain her team’s cohe¬ 
sion. 

The new leaders aren’t a particu¬ 
larly ideological group, considerably 
less so than most European govern¬ 
ments. They feel an intense pressure to 
produce results, as quickly as possible, 
which both unites and divides them be¬ 
cause they argue about approaches. 

Vice President Salvador Laurel, who 
has high ambitions for the succession, 
said with passionate feeling during an 
interview: “This government must 
succeed. If it doesn't, the Communists 
will move to take over and the minute 
the military senses that is coming, they 
will act first. That will be the end of our 
chance for democracy.” 

Though he is the professional politi¬ 
cian, Mr. Laurel seems more emo¬ 
tional and misty-minded than the 
woman who came ahead of him. He is 
the one who told President Reagan in 
Bali that he had “cobwebs of doubt” 
about U.S. support, and who argues 
that the troubles of the new Philippine 
Government should earn it unlimited 
indulgence. He doesn’t appear very 
practical. 

But the dominant theme stressed by 
the new leaders is eminently sound. 
They say democracy means that indi¬ 
viduals and communities must seize 
the initiative instead of waiting for gov¬ 
ernment programs and largesse, that 
“people power" now has to be put to 
building up the country after its suc¬ 
cess in tearing down the (rid regime. 

Finances are in a dreadful state and 
the country needs both an injection of 
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aid to get going and relief from the 
immediacy of its overwhelming debt. 
But it also needs to cultivate the new 
sense of competence and self-reliance 
that Mrs. Aquino has invoked. 

. The U.S. should be supportive with¬ 
out creating a relapse into the feeling 
of dependency. Meanwhile, Japan has 
a greater stake in the Philippines than 
it is prepared to acknowledge. It should 
help more, in its own interests and as a 
way of healing the lingering wounds* 
and animosities from wartime con¬ 
quests. The country is an important 
market for Japan, but has no purchas¬ 
ing power now, while the yen has too 
much. 

More important, Japan has a 
strategic interest in the health of Fili¬ 
pino democracy, which requires eco¬ 
nomic recovery. The two great Amer¬ 
ican bases are critical to the security 
of Japan as well. Tokyo should con¬ 
sider economic aid to the Philippines 
an investment in its own defense, 
rather than arguing as some Japa¬ 
nese leaders do that it should wait to 
make sure there is political stability. 

Politics and economics are com¬ 
pletely interlocked. Mrs. Aquino has 
a sophisticated strategy for dealing 
with the Communist insurgency, 
which was expanding rapidly under 
Mr. Marcos. It is surely a mistake to 
berate her for offering to negotiate 
with the Communists. She is in effect 
seeking to isolate them, the better to 
cope with the hard core of irreconcila¬ 
ble revolutionaries. 

The offer of amnesty and cease-fire 
is aimed at reabsorbing the luke¬ 
warm and wavering among the 
rebels. Rehabilitation takes money, 
but it will enable the Government to 
show it has honestly tried for a peace¬ 
ful, generous solution. The hard-core 
insurgents are unlikely to accept a 
cease-fire. They are already purging 
and killing some of their comrades 
who apparently want to turn them¬ 
selves in. 

Meanwhile the army is reorganiz¬ 
ing and should be in a far better posi¬ 
tion to face the holdouts when Mrs. 
Aquino decides it is time to take the 
offensive. Defense Minister Juan 
Ponce Enrile says “we will be 
ready.” He seems to admire the 
President. He told me, “If Marcos 
had followed the management style 
of Mrs. Aquino, he might not have 
faced the debacle.” The insurgency is 
more a political than a military prob¬ 
lem, he points out, and Mrs. Aquino 
will be facing it with broad political 
support. 

The U.S. is wisely avoiding any di¬ 
rect involvement in counter-insur¬ 
gency planning. It is, as General En¬ 
rile says, an indigenous revolutionary 
movement, home-trained, and it is 
best home-fought. The Philippines 
still has a long way to go, but focusing 
on the problems shouldn’t obscure the 
prospects. For once, things are head¬ 
ing the right way. □ 
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Living, With Runaway Fame 


Arts & 


By AUEAN HARMETZ 


Los Angeles 

W hat happens when 
dreams come true? 
More to the point, what 
happens when riches 
you never dared to 
dream about are accidentally poured 
into your lap — fame, adulation, re¬ 
venge on the world, money, an Acad¬ 
emy Award? 






constant rhythm with ho leaps. ” Then 
she took the chance of playing Billy 
Kwan, a male dwarf, in “The Year of 
Living Dangerously,*' and life would 
never be a constant rhythm again. 

“I bought my cousin a mink coat 
Jast week."says Oprah Winfrey. “It's 
hard for me to remember drawing 
water from the well every morning 
and playing with corncob dolls.*’ 

Miss Winfrey — a bulky black 
woman who weighs in at 200 pounds— 
had a comfortable life as a talk show 
host in Chicago when Quincy Jones 
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Bronson Pinchot, above, 
found fame in “Beverly 
Hills Cop," while Linda 
Hunt, at top, achieved 
renown in “The Year of 
Living Dangerously." 


Linda Hunt, Daniel Day Lewis, 
Bronson Pinchot, Oprah Winfrey and 
Anjelica Huston were virtually un¬ 
known to movie audiences when a sin¬ 
gle memorable performance brought 
them celebrity overnight. An Off Off 
Broadway actress, two struggling 
young character actors, a talk show 
host and a has-been, they were all — 
metaphorically, at least — struck by 
lightning. They had the courage and 
the skill to saddle the thunderbolt, but 
they could not have planned for the 
lucky accident that made their sud¬ 
den fame possible. How do they ac¬ 
count for their lucky break and how 
do they feel, looking back at itnow? . 





"Success is a potent thing. It dis¬ 
rupts your image of yourself," says 
Linda Hunt. "I was so associated with 
the struggle of ray work, collecting 
unemployment, how difficult it was to 
get opportunities to act. I'm still ad¬ 
justing more than three years after 
‘The Year of Living Dangerously' 
came out and two years after I won 
the Oscar." 

Barely 4 feet 9 inches tall, Miss 
Hunt was sure her life would be "a 


Oprah Winfrey was lauded 
for “The Color Purple," and 
two dissimilar portrayals 
won acclaim for Daniel Day 
Lewis, made up at left for 
“A Room With a View.” 


came to town for six hours and, out of 
boredom, flipped the dial on the tele¬ 
vision set in his hotel room to "The 
Oprah Winfrey Show," She had never 
acted before, but Mr. Jones, co-pro¬ 
ducer of "The Color Purple," chose 
her for the crucial role of the defiant 
Sophia. The role brought her an Acad¬ 
emy Award nomination and a star¬ 
ring role in a forthcoming screen 
adaptation of Richard Wright's novel 
"Native Son." And her television 
show will be seen across the country 
next fall. 

"It used to be a choice between 
working and not working. Now the 
choices .are more; difficult," says 


Daniel Day Lewis. 

“A Room With a View," in which 
Mr. Day Lewis plays the insufferable 
prig Cecil Vyse, and "My Beautiful 
Laundrette/’ with his performance 
as a London bully boy who wants 
something more from life than bal¬ 
ing Pakistanis, were finished nearly a 
year apart. They opened in New/York 
the same day, allowing movie critics 
to marvel publicly at his range "My 
Beautiful Laundrette” was never 
supposed to open In New York at all. 
It was made for British television. 

"There was a little part in ‘Beverly 
Hills Cop,' about six lines, a fruity lit¬ 
tle guy," says Bronson Pinchot. “And 
thecasting agent said. ‘Can you Im¬ 
provise something?' I almost didn't 
do it. 1 waited to audition for two 
hours and, by then, I was so zany. I 
went ahead and did it.” 

A poor, clever boy who. had won a 
scholarship to Yale, Bronson Pinchot 
foresaw a plodding future as an actor. 
Even in college, he .was a character 
actor, playing. crisis-ridden men in 
their 40’s. "I decided when l was 35 
I’d start to get film roles — playing 
the thinning hair, sensitive types. 
Until then. I'd work in regional thea¬ 
ter.” Instead, that tiny role as Serge, 
a pretentious art dealer with an in¬ 
decipherable accent, made him a 
celebrity at 24.. 

“Sooner or later, there will be tears 
before bedtime,” warns Anjelica 
Huston. “Within a week of having 
won the Oscar for 'Prize’s Honor,' I 
found myself doing a screen test at 
Warner Bros. I didn't get the part. I 
was more upset by it because 1 had 
won. It made roe feel not having to 
prove myself any more was an illu¬ 
sion at best.” 

At the age of 15, Anjelica Huston 
was given the chance to be a movie 
star when ter father, John Huston, 
starred her in his movie, “A Walk 
With Love and Death," about two 
teen-agers walking across Europe in. 
the 14th century. With a sullen, reluc¬ 
tant performance, she did her best to 
throw the opportunity away. At 32. 
struggling toward what she had care¬ 
lessly discarded 17 years earlier, she 
was waving knives and cavorting in 
skin-tight leather briefs in some dis¬ 
tant century in “The Ice Pirates.”. 
Her father wanted to reward its pnv 
ducer for giving her the part, so he 
dug out some galleys of a book that 
bad been lying on his desk for two ' 
years — "Priza's Honor.” 

Except for Anjelica Huston, who 
grew up using her father's and grand¬ 
father Walter Huston's Oscars as 
toys, the actors felt themselves over¬ 
whelmed by the sudden success. 

“I think about it all the time,” says 
Miss Hunt,' inlijat striking dark voice 

’ ::!?:* V'TT! “. 



that seems to .measure mountains 
with a syllable. “The world ruhsjm ; 
star names, j asked WaJJy Shawn,-Sf 
1 hadn’t won the/^Academy Award, 
would ypu have written. -‘Annt/Dan. 
and Lemon'^for me?*'* , . v -' 1 ' ; *• 

“It’s like someone put ,me"on;a 
mailing list for tbenharunderwear,”. 
says 25-year-old Mr.DayLewis; de¬ 
scribing the feeling of being badgered £ 
by strangers. “I*m trying to be realis-, 
tic. By 1987. theymayhave somebody 
else's address. I'm quite capable.of 
living on Very little. • I don’t have a • 
car. I live in London in a nice flat diet 
doesn't belong to me.TteonfythiflgT 
would hate to do withoutis pri vacy.’. 

Privacy is the-first thing lost when 
Newsweek describes you as “one .'of 



mine. The least thing and they say, 
; You're too good for me now;' ~ 
; V; -Was rt luck that made Quincy Jones 
, twist Thetedevistetrdial? Miss Wnt- 
ftoy stefc^ her head. “I act. as: if 
*■ ;«rasrytha®:4l^eods" upon- me~ahd 
: vp?^as. if evwyfijirg depends -upon, 
. G<xl -Sirccesslnyber work is not luck. 
V, Htbe dooropens and you’re not ready - 
i 'to... 

Jfiss 1 Winfrey - bas always beeh 
- ready to go flu u ugh any door and, if 
the door wouldn'topen, she has talked 
. it down. By the time she was 5, she 
was known as^Tbe, Little Speaker," 
le c l t lug "Jwytetas” at: dmrek teas. 

.; and bladc sociaI c!ubs. ‘ , People say, 
_*&ow <aar younotbeoppressed if you 
were-born bn Mississippi^ 1954?' I al¬ 
ways excelled. Jfywa’re the best, no- 
.. body can put:you down.” : 

Like Miss Winfrey, Linda Hunt Is 
“•'blested wrthresiiience mid enor- 
. metis confidence” in herself as an 
actor. F^irordesarelOst<mher.She 
'has certainty not missed the iroqy 
rthat^bez^wrfliodf jr-.an obstacle to 
So many^rrts dnring the 10 years she 
was buUding an Off Off Broadway ca- 
. riser ~ Was a^jecessity lor the role 
that br Bdj^berMttoi al promipencg. 
and an Academy:Award. - 

.'‘The sideof iuysdftbat tendsto- 
ward- eymeism fo gr&tly ainused by 
i, it/’she says..- '/ . ' 


*&-iteepen Ste - 


Anjelica Huston—She :■ 

earned it on. hex own. ; y ' 

.” ”■ ••• ' f- •■•ej' 

tbefewpeoplealiyewboccuidsteala . 
scene from EddieMurj^y.’^.Says Mr. 
Pinchot, “Last year, after ‘itevarl/ 
Hills Cop’ came out, people were^ 
leaning out of cars and screamingat. 
me. I took a short vacation. 1 went to ■ 
Greece for five days. 1 stayed two 
months in a hostel at thetapofa v 
mountain. T realized I was terrified to 
comeback.-1 don't answer the phone.' r 
T have no social life at alhThe'misiute 
I'm not working, I jump: rn my car... 
and-go away." • " . V 

"The hardestpajtisthat people^as- 
sume yob’ve changed,” says Miss 
Winfrey. “They think you're erode- 
scending,: non-daring, an arrogant 
snob. They Jcnow-if they were farrotsf- 
for three minutes : they: woidd . Rise r 


-"ffv1 r 


jjr* was to go into produc±iOT, she was 
acriitg Dff^Off Brbadway in ''Meta¬ 
morphosis in. Miniature” for $250 a 
JShe^^ thought:Peter and ! 
. are rigjit airf T am the right person to 
pidythisjMrt,}t5rilibeve^ for 
any career. If we are wrong and to- 
. taBy cza^ a^ thistum tb;be an 
embarrawment, IH have wrecked 
: my carem*.” - .; ■ ••'. 

. She had/wanted to. be an actress 
, since sbe.was i2,.and dte skys that, 
“since my body is me," shehasnever 
v'thotigteef her stEdure as altmitatjon. 
^ P^rticulariy xiot in the beginning. ‘T 
tkad youth on my side,” she sayS. "It 
‘ .doesirt^ matter whaL anyxme says to 
you if yquh ave y o uth on yourside.” 

FwBrtmsmPindbud.a^ingwasan 
accident. Of Aefivie lucky acTOrs, he 
r is the one who raoSt beheves in tuck. 
“I feel charmed,*’ he says, "I spent 
last naonthwi^at Imadejn 1983.;! feel 
like a Dickens character swooped out 
, ofThebad tifeandputhiEtebosomof 
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High Odds in Hollywood 


By VINCENT CANBY 

I n “Sweet Liberty," the new film written and directed 
by Alan Alda, who also co-stars in it, there’s a scary, 
potentially hilarious scene on a roller coaster: Michael 
Caine, as an arrogantly self-assured, womanizing 
movie actor named Elliott James, decides to change 
cars as the roller coaster is making its slow, steady, 
creaky approach to the ride’s first and highest precipice. 
Elliott, at the last minute, has taken it into his head to 
move to the front to sit with his pretty, pigeon-brained 
mistress. 

Because “Sweet Liberty” is a comedy, you know that 
the decision isn’t going to cost Elliott his life, but it does 
hold the promise of wild humor. If “Sweet Liberty" were 
a Buster Keaton film, Elliott would never make it to the 
next car. He’d get stuck midway between the two, though 
he'd somehow survive the headlong dives, hairpin curves 
and subsequent heart-in-the-mouth ascents, without 
changing expression, with not a hair out of place. In a bit 
of slapstick wizardry, the farsighted Harold Lloyd would 
wind up three cars to the rear, delightedly cuddling a po¬ 
liceman instead of his girlfriend. Elliott James makes the 
switch successfully, but cannot kiss his mistress because 
her mouth is open in a nonstop scream. 

This is actually one of the film's funnier scenes but, 
like "Sweet Liberty" itself, which is a satire on movie, 
making and movie makers, the payoff doesn’t match the 
buildup. The film is too nice for its own good. It's the 
friend who doesn’t have a mean thing to say about any¬ 
body and thus becomes just the least bit tiresome and un¬ 
believable. 

As he demonstrated with "The Four Seasons," Mr. 
Alda is far more than a competent writer-director-actor. 
He has a good ear for the sincerely meant cliche, and a 
true appreciation for the little disturbances of men and 
women. He’s in touch with the ordinary world the rest of 
us inhabit. Yet his fiction could profit by a collaboration 
with someone less fair-minded and not so easily inclined 
to see the other side of any argument — someone with a 
gift for rudeness and risk-taking. 

In somewhat the same way. Richard Prvor’s "Jo Jo 
Dancer. Your Life Is Calling," which is as much of a one- 
man effort as any big-budget Hollywood movie can be, ap¬ 
pears to be in desperate need or a devil’s advocate. Mr. 
Pryor not only wrote the screenplay (with Rocco Urbisci 
and Paul Mooney), directed it and plays the leading role, 
but he also lived the life of which the film is a fictional¬ 
ized, soft-focused, nearly painless recollection. 

His film pretty much covers the facts of Mr. Pryor’s 
life as they've been reported by him and others. Jo Jo 
Dancer, superstar, addicted to liquor and cocaine, lies in 
his hospital bed, halfway between life and death, having 
been badly burned while free-basing cocaine. In a dream 
state, he attempts to find a reason for living by recalling 
the past: his childhood in a brothel in a small town in the 
Middle West, the difficulty of maintaining his own iden¬ 
tity as a black man in a white man’s world, his rise to 
fame and fortune in nightclubs, on the concert stage and 
in films, his trouble with wives and other women and, fi¬ 
nally, his low self-esteem that led to his various addic¬ 
tions. 

The essentially sentimental nature of the film is not 
surprising-in view of Mr. Pryor's already demonstrated 
fondness for comball, tug-at-the-heart comedies, which, 
like “The Toy" and others, have been hugely successful at 
the box office. The shock is that in this, his directorial 
debut, Mr. Pryor should make so little of the extraordi¬ 
nary biographical material he has so ruthlessly and bril¬ 
liantly exploited in his one-man concert appearances. 

"Jo Jo Dancer*' has a number of good things going for 
it, including the performances of Paula Kelly. Billy Eck- 


stine, Carmen McRae and Elon Cox (as the young Jo Jo). 
But. at its best, it’s only a pale imitation of the far more 
stylish self-examination that Bob Fosse pulled off in "All 
That Jazz” (with Roy Scheider standing in for Mr. 
Fosse). At its worst, it's a star’s conventional, life-affirm¬ 
ing confession of all of the nasty things he did (and that 
were done to. him) en route to the top. 

One of the crucial differences between Mr. Pryor (in 
his debut as a tripie-threat man) and Woody Allen and 
Mel Brooks, who have successfully written, directed and 
starred in their own films, is that he doesn’t seem to see 
himself as others see him. This is the same thing as say¬ 
ing that he never persuades us that he's the romantic, 
angst-ridden character the screenplay would have him 
be. In "Jo Jo Dancer” there are two dissimilar Richard 
Pryors cm screen at the same time. 

The way the role of Jo Jo Dancer is written, and even 
the way Mr. Pryor has himself photographed, seem to 
suggest that he thinks he possesses the built-in personal 
appeal of a Sidney Poitier or a Harry Belafonte, which be 
doesn’t. The Richard Pryor we know and admire is a 
skinny, wily, fast-talking con artist who has survived, 
both physically and emotionally, on the strength of his as¬ 
tonishing wit and his almost suicidally crazy courage to 
expose exactly what’s passing through his mind at any 
moment. 

One doesn’t become an auteur just by acquiring the 
clout to write, direct and star in one's own work. One has 
to have a particular (as well as a consistent) point of 
view, something to say and a voice in which to say it. 

Woody Allen’s talents as a writer, actor and film 
maker have evolved and become enriched in the process 
of making a body of work that’s now so personal, seam¬ 
less and idiosyncratic that his presence is felt evdn when 
he doesn’t appear on the screen. 

Something of the same can be said of Mel Brooks, 
whose range and interests are very different from Mr. Al¬ 
len's. Both men share a gift for exuberant parody, as ex¬ 
emplified by Mr. Allen’s “Zelig” and Mr. Brooks’s chef 
d’oeuvre, “Young Frankenstein.’’ Both men also like to 
stretch the conventions of cinema realism, though when 
Mr. Allen does it, as in “The Purple Rose of Cairo,” it has 
something of the sweet, surreal logic of "Alice Through 
the Looking Glass” and Buster Keaton’s “Sherlock Jr." 

When Mr. Brooks does it, the result is sheer. lunatic 
anarchy. Check out the climax of “Blazing Saddles,” in 
which the period western comedy the audiences has been 
watching suddenly lands in the middle of a contemporary 
Hollywood soundstage, where a prodigiously awful pro¬ 
duction number is being rehearsed under the direction of 
a petulant Dom Demise. 

Burlesque lives in the films of Mr. Brooks, who's as 
introspective as a whoopie cushion. Chekhov, Ingmar 
Bergman and Bob Hope are some of Mr. Allen’s anteced¬ 
ents. More important than these differences, however, is 
that Mr. Allen and Mr. Brooks each possesses his own 
clearly defined personality, which he also has the talent to 
express. 

The American film industry has never taken kindly to , 
triple-threat film makers, nor gone out of its way to en¬ 
courage them. Chaplin is the single exception of the past. 
He succeeded not only because he was someone the public 
adored, but because he was also a sharp businessman. 
Keaton, a genius with no talent for business, wound up 
broke though never to be forgotten. Eric von Stroheim 
was treated badly by the studios, but his methods of shoot- 
ing couldn't easily be justified in an economic system that 
survives only when profits exceed expenditures. 

Orson Welles couldn’t function in Hollywood but. later 
operating abroad, he still managed to write, direct and 
act in nine extraordinary films. These were almost all 
that he had time for considering his other interests, in¬ 
cluding living the good life and acting in other people’s 
movies to heln pay the expenses. 
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FOR' 40 YEARS since'lfie end of 
.. Worjd-War jl. scun§ vetfejraas of the 
. French Resistance hiave.compijaiied 
bitterly that hundreds of their mom- 
bers.were beprayed to the .Germans 
in 1943 by British military planners. 
At least two official mvestigatfons, - 
,. one .in. Britain in^l944^and; bne:- r in. 
France in I94S‘ found the charge' 
.unproven: V.f 

But a BBC television fifin' has 
revealed evidence suggesting "that/ 
the allegation's triie, arid that more 
than 40C^ French . patriots; were 
casualties of a lethal, bureaucratic 
rivalry between, rwtf British iritelB- 
gence organizations^ ' -r .. 

The Nazi xpund-op of the Special . 
Operations Executive’s network of 
spies- and sabozenrs in-northern 
France during, the summer of 1943 
was one of thebiggesf Brifidi mtelli- 
gence disasters of the war’. 

In his official history,' SOE in 
France, published in 1966, M.R.D/ 
Foot, concluded-that the network, 

: code-named Prosper^ was blown pri-: 
manly as a consequence of poor 
security. • 

’ Now the BBC ddcuxhehtary AH 
the King’s Men,” produced 'by • 

. Robert MarslmIl fL has disclosed that: 

HenriDeri court, SOE’s air tnaris- 
port officer in France^ had been 
planted in Paris as a doable agent by 
Britain’s Secret Intelligence Service 
without die knowledge of SOEV 
controllers;. - : 

- The network was destroyed main- 

ly by information which 0ericourt ' 

fed to the Paris headquarters of the. 
German' counter-mtemgence orga¬ 
nization SD< in order toestablish his 
own credentials there. 

- In January 1943, Prime Minister 


- Ry LAURENCE MARKS/ London 


Churchill and President Roosevelt, 
With their chiefs of staff, met at 
Casablanca to hammer out Allied 
strategy. Stalinhad beep pleading 
with them to open a second front in 
the West to relieve pressure on the 

- hard-pressed Red Army fighting the 
Germans in the East. The two West- 
emleadca's agreed on a frmitedinva- 
sion of France that summer.. . 

-Baton Apri 35, Cburrinfi was told 
by his chiefs of staff that there would 
; not be enough planes or iandtqe craft 
available for an invasion during 
1943. Instead; to discourage the 
Germans from switching (fivistons 
. from Fiance to the eastern front, the 
' British decided Co mount a strategic 
deception plan, code-named Cock¬ 
ade counterfeiting preparations for 
'Allied landings in Brittany and the 
Fas-de-Galals. ; 

• Churphfll sent for Pranas Suttill, 
_ commander of Prosper, arid perso¬ 
nally. briefed hon" with the disin¬ 
formation that an Allied invasion 
would - take . place that September. 
British military planners new that 
' captured agents of tbe -Resistance 

- would belikely to pass this on to the 

/Germans under torture or threat of 
-torture. ~ 

Bade in-France, SnttiD ordered his 
network to increase their sabotage 
operations in preparation for what 
be and they befifeyed would be a 
September invasion. 

Dericourt, who bad been a civil 
aviation'pilot in France before the 

- war, was smuggled out of France to 
-England in 1942 by SIS. This orga¬ 
nization had discovered that he had 


had pre-war contacts with Hans 
Boetnelburg, who in 1943 was head 
oftheSD in France. 

.. SIS recommended Dericouit to 
SOE without revealing his German 
contacts: He was parachuted into 
France by SOE in January 1943, to 
organize secret dropping zones and 
landing fields and to supervise SOE 
flights in and out of the country. 

' Within three days of arriving in 
Paris. Dericourt got in touch with 
Boemelburg. Before every SOE 
flight, he would tell Boemelburg the 
time and place of the drop or land¬ 
ing. One of Boemelburg's men 
would then call the German Air 
Force to ensure that the SOE plane 
was not intercepted. Incoming 
agents would be followed. No arrests 
were made that might compromise 

Dericomlu 

He would also collect all SOE mail 
and, before dispatching it to Lon¬ 
don, pass it to Boemelburg. “The 
networks in northern France were 
being totally compromised, flight by 
flight and letter by letter.” the film 
reports. Suttiil regularly met De¬ 
ricouit, unaware of his German con¬ 
tacts. 

On April 22, Dericourt was briefly 
recalled to London. He reported on 
the extent of German penetration of 
Prosper to the deputy head of SIS, 
Colonel Claude Dansey, who told 
him to maintain his contact with 
Boemelburg. 

On May 13 Suttill flew back to 
London to report to SOEs control¬ 
lers. He returned to France unaware 
that bis network had been blown. 


On June 12, the arrests began. By 
the end of July more than 20 SOE 
agents and more than 400 resistanis 
working with them had been seized. 
In the hope of saving their lives. 
Suttill made a desperate pact with 
Boemelburg, who promised to treat 
them as prisoners-of-war in return 
for information about the position of 
all SOE aims dumps-in France. The 
Germans failed to honour the pact. 
The agents and their French col¬ 
leagues were sent to concentration 
camps, where most of them 

perished . 

At any rate. Corkage failed to 
convince the Germans, who with¬ 
drew 27 divisions from France dur¬ 
ing that summer. 

Dericourt was investigated by 
SOE after he returned to England 
for the last time is February 3944, 
and was absolved of treachery. He 
was tried for treason in France in 
June 1948. and acquitted. He is 
believed to have died in a plane crash 
in Laos in 1962. 

Dansey’s hostility to SOE was 
notorious. The professional 
intelligence-gatherers of SJS were 
contemptuous of the SOE’s 
saboteurs, and resented the fact that 
Churchill had set up a separate orga¬ 
nization outside SIS control. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Stephenson, a senior SIS officer 
at the time, says: “It was common 
knowledge within the intelligence 
community that Dansey was intent 
on destroying SOE." 

On the evidence of the BBC film, 
ft is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
the SIS used Dericourt to sacrifice 
the SOE network in the hope of 
selling a lie to the Germans. 

(Loodoe Observer Service) 








ON THE way to ML Kenya/we go ‘ 
with Francis" fo visit his village, 
where his wife Agnes and some oi 
their children live. It is a fairly preva^ 
lent state of -affairs in this country: f 
. the husband works in the cityv-poss¬ 
ibly keeping ofife or two of hi?i school 
age children with him, while his wife 
stays at home in the village, working- • 
the farm with the help of the-other 
children. It's hard to make a decent 
living, here otherwise, especially if 
one is at ■all'ambitious for the chil¬ 
dren’s education, for only the first. 
eight grades are free. $till, ft seems ' 
to play hayoc with family life/.. *ry 

Francis, who fta quick-witted iiel- 
- low with a fine sense of humour, has 
been living in moderm sophisticated 
Nairobi for the piast ten yeaxsrwhfle 
Agnes has remained a. simple 
peasant, woman. Rands dreams of 
the day when he’ll have saved: 
enough money to retire; as he calls, 
it, to hishome and family, but you _ 
wonder how he will ever settle down 
with bis wife again. He has grown * 
light years away from her. and at., 
best her naivete makes.fmn laugh/ ; ; 

Francis belongs to ffiif -'Kiki^u’'' 
tribe, the largest In Kenya, .andhft.’ 



RANDOMALIA / Miriam Arad 


village. Nyeri, is in the heart -of 
Kikuyaland: The seal here is rich, 
and not a square.inch of.it is.left 
uncultivated; small plots of corn, 
fruit arid vegetables for home con-. 
sumption 1 alternating with larger 
ones of/tea, coffee and sugar cane to 
be sold for processing. Nyeri itself is 
a hillside village of lush greenery .and 
small, poor houses, its paved roads 
teeming with children. 

• Agnes welcomes us shyly and dis¬ 
appears at once into the kitchen- to 
--produce- cups of millet and maize, 
sweeten edand ho3edfrr m3k. This is 
followed by die staple native dish, 
irrwv' a mash of beans, plantain, 
potatoes and maize, eaten with tfiti" 
fingers. It's filling: and no doubt 
nutritious, but we prefer the -last 
course - pineapple fresh from the 
field. Seeing we like it so much, 

mUfe* ^&sjket fiffeef with pineapples 


and passion fruit as a going-away 
gift. It is only then, when we are 
actually on the point of leaving, that 
Agnes ventures to address us direct¬ 
ly- 

WHERE do 1 come from, she asks. I 
say -Israel, but as that obviously 
means nothing to her, I try “Jeru¬ 
salem,’' and then, since she is a 
Christian, I add that it's near Beth¬ 
lehem, where Jesus was bom. She is 
struck speechless. I try again, ex¬ 
plaining that Bethlehem is a town a 
few kilometres fron^Jerusalem, and 
that I live in Jerusalem itself where 
Jesus was crucified. 

She stares at me wide-eyed, like a 
child who has been told a fairy tale 
and suddenly meets Snow White's 
lady-in-waiting or Little Red Riding- 
hood's mother in the flesh. I can see 
.her trying fo digest my words,, till 
finally she asks: “Then bow Jesus 


come here? " A good question, wh ich 
1 answer as best I can, all the time 
wondering what on earth their mis¬ 
sionaries and preachers have been 
telling them. Francis, needless to 
say. has been doubled up with laugh¬ 
ter throughout this, though he is a 
pious Christian himself, as he has 
solemnly informed me on more than 
one occasion. It seems an odd. amor¬ 
al sort of Christianity to me. but at 
least he’s honest about it: 

X (on the way back to Nairobi): 
Listen, Francis, your wife received 
us so beautiffuly, I want to give you 
'some money to buy her a present 
with, okay? 

Francis (who can evidently think 
of better uses for cash): You can’t 
trust a man with money. 

I: Then maybe it’s better if I buy 
her a present myself, and you give it 
to her. 

Francis (not considering that such 
a good idea either): How do you 
know I won't give it to my girlfriend? 

Indeed I don't, so I submit and 
give him the money to do with as he 
pleases. Seeing what the church has 
achieved with him/who am I to teach 
' Francis right and wrong? 
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THE SEVEN-year-oId came tcine- - 
with tears in her- eyes. She was* 
clutching a fuzzy-puppy in bef'anns :: 
and she told me- how she had been-- 
playing with it, mggmg.at a.tpwel it : 
had in its mouth, whea qne of the '• 
pup's teeffi fefldutandthe gumbled. 
The child was visMy terrified flat 
she haddoue some ureparabledam-' 
age to her beloved pet/ Tifttfl f 
assured her that, just like herself, the / 
puppy had only lost a milk-too th and 
tbathe was nonetfie worse for ft/< 
Actually, most people dpp’t-know 
that dogs and cat^ shed their milk- 
teeth just. like, humans'.an<^. many 
other mammals. Uriially this.hap¬ 
pens so . unobtrusively, amL -thc^ 
permanent .tooth comesalong so: 
quickly , that it just .isn't noticed. Of 
course, in this- case iher toofii 1 was 
yanked out a bitsoOTter than ft would - 
have fallen out if left albpe/but in 
; the end. no harm wp doae. -; 1 ^ 

• It is this b asineSs of teetlung, \of - 
course, that mak^pupptes saciv^.,. 
nuisance.'As anyone who has’ever ' 
raised a puppy can'^eS ybii/tiiey.wfll> 
chew on anything'-Aand; I; rneaiL . 
anythingl Furnimre, ’ rr^s/ shOes, 
clothing; electric wires/ .house.: 
plants, kitchen sponges/OheAwon- 
dersif they wifi ever stop. Eye^tiiany 
they do, once they have towu up. . 

DOGS DO NOT have a wnry.-wdl -, 
developed tactile sense. This fe:no / 
doubt a protectiOT in the natoral . 
state, where they are' alwayi^getting-: 
into brambles and the like; even the _ 
.feet are not veiy sensitive. The areas 
where dogs' have most sense of touch, 
are on the muzzle,..around tite ears, 

and on the-chest and belly, which Is ■ 

- ' ' * • • - ~ » ■ •— 




where they like to be petted. On the 
rest of tbe~body tbey have Jess feel¬ 
ing, and if you. stroke them lightly 
they hardly know it For this reason, 
dogs^hke a good firm pat on' their 
back or ’sides and -not the gentle 
caress acat appreciates. 

- / But most of the dog’s tactile sense 
ft centred in the nose and mouth. A 
. dog’s sense o£ smell and taste is far 
keetfer than ours. If we remember 
that- a -human can, with' difficulty, 
detect , lactic add in water at a dilu¬ 
tion of 1^0 while a dog can detect it 
at 1 JO.OOOV one gets some idea of 
what-a smeHy World a dog-lives in- 
But the mouth is also the dog's 
tactile contact with things; mid Just 
as ayoungchfld wants to touch every 
new or-interesting object, so the 
puj^y wants to have it in its mouth. 
/This, is the dog’s way of getting 
-acquainted with things. It doesn’t 
/chewbn things to.be destructive but 
tq-really “see" them. ' 

/•'As a dog grows older, ft becomes - 
finmKar with most of the objects in 
its environment, and needs oply sniff 
them to teodgmze them. Dogs, and 
" cats' as well, make great use of their 
noses, and often when I return from 
visiting someone my cat sniffs me all 
' oyer. I ddiit “reacting the paper.” 

.;Altis also quite certain that apizuals 
drawcondusions fromtbese smells. 
One dogvl bid used to growl every 



Furs,fins and 
feathers 

by O'vora Ben Shaul 


time I came back from a visit to a 
friend whose own dog and mine were 
sworn enemies. The dog could rec¬ 
ognize the smell of his rival as being 
different from that of most dogs, for 
he only growled at this one scent. 

I also sent my cat into hysterics 
once when, after l had visited a 
woman who has a pet hyena, my cat 
got a whiff of my shoes. "Die animal 
acted as if a real live hyena had come 
into the room, and crouched on a 
shelf, spitting and growling until I 
put the shoes on the balcony. 

NOW, ALL of this is no doubt 
interesting, but it doesn’t solve the 
problem of puppies die wing every¬ 
thing. The feet ft that you can't do 
very much about it while the puppy is 
small and, as with toddlers, the best 


thing ft to keep things out of the 
pup’s way. Of course, this indudes 
electric cords and kitchen sponges. 
One of the commonest causes of 
puppy death ft swallowing synthetic 
sponges and the like. 

The other tip ft to give the puppy 
things that it is allowed to chew. An' 
old shoe (no, this will not teach him 
to chew shoes: be knows how any¬ 
way), a rawhide bone or even a real 
bone, as long as it’s too big to be 
splintered or swallowed. This ft an 
espcdally nice garden toy. You can 
also give .the puppy an old towel to 
shake and chew. This will provide 
hours of pleasure, as will a firm 
rubber ball that ft not soft enongh to 
be tore apart and eaten. 

Cats are not such a problem. Their 
tactile seme ft great and they are 
more inclined to touch things with 
thier paws which does far less dam¬ 
age. Surprisingly, though, they also 
do a good bit of chewing, and often 
go for electric cords and the like. 

In the end. the problem always 
solves itself after a few months and 
the dog learns to leave things alone 
at about the same time as it no longer 
has teeth to cut or new artefacts to 
explore. The milk-teeth are all re¬ 
placed by about seven or eight 
months, and this also reduces the 
need to chew. 

Incidentally, this behaviour ft not 
restricted to .domestic dogs. In na¬ 
ture . jackals, wolves and foxes all do 
an enormous amount of diewing 
when small. They chew wood and 
anything else they can find, and in 
recent years have done a lot of 
damage by using plastic irrigation- 
pipes as teething rings. 



THE PHILHARMONIC ORCBDES- 

_ 1 giwriiwM MMhdtmwM tjw 
Hintll, tcUb (Mean AaftriM . 1 W A*, 
Mn ft. SBro* HJ (wortd pr*- 

nlere): Bayfe: Concerto fa P hr eeBo 
and orctKstrs: Berfiazr efiwptt finw 
and Jofiet, Op. I?- - m, '_ 

A/MODERN composition is often 
characterized by r^ amazing g&p 
between'its theoretical complexity 
and its sonoral manifestation! Sh&m- 
hactai uses as basft.for.ftis Sfiro t III 
mathematical formulas, tone rows 
derived from the'natural:phe¬ 
nomenon of overtones and evpn 
Fibonacci rows and who knows wh^t 

else. His explanations cover a w^ge 
page in the prograrame and make for 
highly interestingreading. . 

But what happens when all this is 



MUSIC / Benjamin Bar-Am 


translated , into the language of 
music?;... . \ _ 

.; Sfirot HI, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of rhe.short middtemovemeni/ 

, ft actually only a.huge static mass of 
clustered sounds with no inner trans¬ 
formation. contrast or anything else' 
Which m%b.t bay e cancelled out Its 
squareness and its total umformity.of 
colour. The.mtellectaal sophistry oL 
the scheme produces merely a father ■ 


primitive onslaught of ever-growing 
loudness which after its initial impact 
soon loses its potency. 

Sfirot m might be interestingly 
constructed but as an aural experi- 
. .ence.it leaves one unaffected. 

There could have been no greater 
' contrast to SbambadaTs piece than 
Haydn’s lovely phrases, pretty melo¬ 
dies and uninterrupted motion. 
'Bringing out all these with spirited 
subtleness, Harrell created an 
atmosphere of outgoing optimism 
; - which seemed not only to do full 
justice to Haydn but which earned 
the soloist the gratitude of the whole 


audience. 

Finally, in the last item of the 
concert. Shambadal was confronted 
with the formidable task of present¬ 
ing an impressive performance of 
excerpts from Romeo and Juliet by 
Berlioz. Not only is this music in¬ 
coherent in almost every two of its 
passages, its demands on the strings 
are extremely high and the moods 
change almost from phrase to 
phrase. Nevertheless. Shambadal 
achieved some impressive results. 
Phrases were brought out in distinct 
profile, intonation of the violins and 
actually all the strings was dean and 
emotional stimulation could be 
dearly felt throughout the whole 
performance. 



Members of the French Resistance being tried by a German military court 


STATE OF ISRAEL 



MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR 


Knesset Voters Register Law 
(Consolidated Version) —1969 

NOTICE REGARDING THE DISPLAY OF KNESSET VOTERS LISTS 
FOR THE 1986/87 VOTERS REGISTER 

In accordance with Section 35 of the Knesset Voters Register Law (Consolidated Version) 1969, notice is hereby 
given concerning the days, hours and places for displaying the Knesset voters lists for the register of the 
above-mentioned year. 

1. Registration for Knesset Voters Lists. 

In accordance with Section 2 of the Law, only those listed on the voters register will be entitled to vote in the 
Knesset elections. 

This also applies to those voting in Municipal Authorities elections. 

2. Display of Voters Lists for public inspection. 

In order to enable people to check whether they or somebody else are registered on the voters register in 
proper fashion. Section 33 of the Law stipulates that lists be displayed every year in every settlement for 
inspection by the public. 

3. Timas and places of display. 

This year, lists will be on display from May 26-June 4. 1986, inclusive, account being taken of religious 
observance of days of rest 

Places and times of display are fixed in accordance with Section 34 of the Law. 

In accordance with Section 36 of the Law, the lists displayed will contain only the names of voters residing at 
the location concerned. 

4» Lodging of appeals. 

Any person who considers himself discriminated against as not being included in the register or improperly 
registered, may submit, in accordance with Section 40 of the Law. a request or appeal to the Minister of the 
Interior through the population registry office nearest his place of residence. Requests or appeals may not be 
submitted later than June 15.1986. They must be submitted on the appropriate form, which is available at 
focal population registry offices, and the display points. When submitting a request/appeal, you must show 
your identity card. 

Those who do not receive a reply to such a submission by Sunday, July 8,1986. may lodge an appeal with 
the court up to July 18.198fL This appeal, for which there is no charge, must be submitted on the appropriate 
form, available at the secretariats of magistrates and district courts. 

5. Display of Supplementary Voters Lists for Local Authorities, for residents who are not Israeli 
citizens. 

In accordance with Section 16(a) of the Local Authorities Law (Elections) 1965. the Knesset voters lists will be 
supplemented by additional lists giving the names of residents who are not Israeli citizens. Everything stated 
in this notice with respect to the Knesset voters lists applies, with appropriate modifications, to the 
supplementary lists as well. If there are no supplementary lists at a local Council, a special notice will be 
posted to that effect. All the information given in Section 4 above regarding requests/appeals applies also to 
listing or lack of listing in the supplementary lists. 

6. The placets and times of display, grouped by locality, are given below: 

At all district and subdistrict population registration bureaus of the Ministry of the Interior, voters 
lists for the local authority areas under their jurisdiction will be displayed. 

All local authorities— lists will be displayed at the offices of town and local councils. 

Hours of display: During the whole of the period noted in Section 3 above, lists will be displayed during the 
regular working hours of the offices concerned. 

GROUP OF LOCALITIES "A" 


(LOCAL AUTHORITIES) 

Display Points Are: 

In addition to display as above, 
lists will be displayed at the 
follbwing additional points: 
JERUSALEM 
34Rehov Yafo, Municipal 
Information Bureau. 

212 Rehov Yafo, Beit Elah, 
Department of Water Supply. 
Municipality Building, Rehov St 
Dimitris. 

ASHDOD 
Municipality branches, 
information offices in commercial 
centres AJef and Dalet Matnas 
Lavron School, Vav Quarter. 

ASHKELON 

Social Welfare Office (hut 413) 
Shechunat Shfmshon, 

Information Bureau, Afridar 
Centre. 

BEERSHEBA 

Office for receiving applications 
from the public, Rehov Herzl; 
Shechuna Datet, Matnas. 

BNEIBRAK 

Rehov Hashomer. Fire Brigade 
Station . 

Rehov Uriel, Etzion School ; 
Shikun Ba'alei Melacha Centre. 

BATYAM 

Control Unit, 5a Rehov Weizmann, 
Hatehrya School, Ramat Yosef, 

7 Rehov Rahav. 

GIVATAYIM 

10 Rehov Menorah, Post Office 

Agency. 

HERZLIYA 

Municipality Branch Offices, 
Rehov Hamosdot and 14 Rehov 
Ha'avoda. 

HADERA 

Shikun Eliezer, Kaplan School, 
Givat Olga, Or Lataf School. 

HAIFA 

29 Rehov Trumpeldor, 

Neve Sha'anan Council offices. 
Kiryat Haim. Municipality offices, 
27 Ahi Eilat Rd. 

Har Hecarmei, Council offices, 
Moriah Cinema building. 

TIBERIAS 

Upper Tiberias, Shikun Dalet, 
Amidar Office. 
MA'ALOTTARSHIHA 
Ma’a lot Local Council Offices. 
Kindergarten, Beit Moyn Daud, 
Tarshiha. 

NETANYA 

Shikun Dora, Sinai School; 

Shikun Diyur La'oleh, School. 


Kiryat Zans State Religious 
School. 

Shikun Vatikim, Alonim School. 

AFULA 

Upper Afula. Aiumot State School. 

ACRE 

North Acre, Bialik School. 
Shechunot, Ram bam School. 
PETAHTIKVA 
Ma'abarat Amishav School. 

Yad Lebanim. 

SAFAD 

Cultural Centre. Shikun C'naan. 
KIRYAT GAT 
Kupat Holim office, Sderot Gat 
RISHON LEZION 
Municipal offices, Ramat Eiiahu. 
Municipal offices, Aliya St, 

Shikun Mizrah. 

REHOVOT 

Kfar Zarnuga State School. 
Shaarim State Religious School. 

RAMLE 

Shechunat Giora, Sharett State 
School. 

RAMAT GAN 

Central Library, 16 Hibat Zion, 
Rehov Hadar, cor. Hatikva; Hagiva 
State School; Social Services 
Dept.. 2 Rehov Etzel. 

TEL AVIV-YAFO 
Area administration offices: 

19 Brodetzky; 73KehilatVarsha. 
Hadar Yosef; 46 Olei Hagardom, 
Ramat Kahayal; 20 Derech 
Hashalom, Bitzaron Quarter; 136 
Derech Shlomo, Shepira Quarter; 

3 Nahal Habesor, Jaffa. 

In all settlements in the district of, 
or administered by AREA 
COUNCILS lists will be displayed 
at the local committee offices, or at 
the secretariat in each settlement. 

GROUP OF LOCALITIES "B" 
(without municipal status) 
Display hours: Lists will be 
displayed between 4 and 7 p.m. 

Places of Display: At all 

settlements and institutions, in the 
settlement secretariat or office of 
the institution. 

At other places, the list will be 
displayed at the place indicated. 
AbirYa'acov.Oranim—at the 

secretariat. 

Ivtan, Urn el Kutuf-atthe school. 
Bueina, Bartaa- at the school. 
Biada -the house of Mu ha mad 
Kassem Jabrin. 

Bir el Machsur- the house of 
Hussein Kassem Hujirat; the 
house of Muhammad Hasim Grid. 
Gazalin - at the school. 


Juamis-the house of Mufti 
MuhamadAwed. 

Grifat-the house of Ali 
Almuhamad. 

Dahi- at the school. 

Vradon -state school. 

Zebidat < 1 ) - at the school. 

Zeb/dat (2) - the house of Salah 
HassanTlal. 

Zalafa- state school. 
Hashmona'im -the secretariat 
Hu'aled-the house of Ahmad 
Ha'aled. 

Hujerat Dah ra - at the school. 
Halaf- house of Khamal Dib 
Wahash. 

Tuba - at the school. 

Khabul, Kafr Misr- at the school. 
Kfar Hamessubim - Ramat Gan 
Municipal building, centre of 

village. 

Wadi Hamam - at the house of 
AtiahGwam. 

Wadi Hamam - the house of Atiya 
Gvach. 

Ben-Gurion Airport' Lod 
municipal offices. 

Musmus, Ma'awiye Ashrifa- at 
the school. 

Mazarib- house of Salem Dib el 
Hasin. 

MahaneYisrael - Modi'in 
Regional Council offices. 
Mashayeh Saadia- at the house 
of Shehada Saadia. 

Nayjn - at the school. 

Nagidat-the house of Muhamad 
izas el Held. 

Salem, Sulam - at the school. 
Su'a'ad Chamana - at the house of 
Abdallah Nikula. 

Su'a’ad Sheveika-house of Halad 
Su'a'ad. 

Sa'ida (Um el Ganam)- the house 
of Salah Musa Sa'ida. 

Selma-Acre population 
registration office. 

Smania-atthe house of Shrtwi 
Smania. 

Uzr, Ayn el-Assad, Hut Ilbun - at 
the school. 

Ayanot-the Agricultural High 
School. 

Ara-post office. 

Etz Ephraim - at the secretariat 
Achbara-at the house of Hald 
Halihal. 

ArabTabun-at Basmet Tabun. 
Rumana, Ras Ali - at the school. 

Forthe Beduin in the 
Baersheba district—the retail 
supply stores at the tribal 
encampments. 

Rabbi Yitzhak Peretz 
Minister of the Interior 

May. 19,1986. 



THE COMPLETE COMPUTER LIBRARY FOR TODAY’S BUSINESSMAN 


The Giolier Computer Sciences Library-for a working understanding of 
essential computer knowledge, perfect for Israeli managers and businessmen. 
The mo st up-to-date information needed to understand and use the 
potential of the computer, from the publishers of Encyclopedia 
Americana. Subjects include fundamental computer languages, data 
' Ijasemanagement,^programming in BASIC and COBOL, develo ping 
decision support systems, documentation, mergingandsortmg of data 
filesplus business applications for accounting, budgeting, taxes and 
other financial functions. Published by Grolier in four handsome 
hardcover volume^ with over 1500pages and separate Indices per volume. 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81, Je rusalem 91000 
Please send me THE GROLDilR COMPUTER SCIENCES LIBRARY 

□ At.the special price for Jerusalem Post readers of NTS 165. 

Enclosed is my cheque, for the full amount. 

□ I will pay 4 monthly instalments of NIS 45 each. Enclosed is a cheque for the first 
instalment, the remainder will be charged by bank transfer. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY_ 


CODE. 


TEL, 
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■THE COMPTROLLER'S REPORT __ 

‘Nil tracks down its debtors haphazardly, 9 


BvTSIPI kuper 

For Tbe Jerusalem Post 

The National Insurance Institute 
stopped issuing child allowances to 
six self-employed people to make up 
for premiums they allegedly owed, 
despite the fact that the six had pari 
their premiums on time. 

On the other hand the Nil re¬ 
frained from confiscating bank 


The comptroller found that the 
branches preferred to send collec¬ 
tors to debtors who lived near the 
offices, while debtors living in re¬ 
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accounts and other property of some 
self-employed who had large and 
long-standing debts. 

In short, the State Comptroller 
found on basis of records it ex¬ 
amined in the collection depart¬ 
ments in the Nil's main office and in 
the Jerusalem and Ramie branches 
that the Nil was unsystematic in its 
collection of debts from self- 
employed people. 


mote locations often were ignored. 
There was no coordination between 
the activities of the collectors who 
personally go to the debtors' premis¬ 
es and the office that collects sums 
due by deducting from child allo¬ 
wances. or by confiscating bank 
accounts, cars and apartments. As a 
result, many debts were collected 
twice, the comptroller said. 

T3ie Comptroller noted that 64 per 
cent of the collection department’s 
manpower was used to collect from 
the self-emnployed. although this 
sector contributed only about 7 per 
cent of the Nil's total income m 
1984. 

The information on the payments 
of self-employed in the Nil's central 
data bank has not been updated 
since 1982. Thus, clerks in the be¬ 
nefit departments check manually 
whether premiums have been paid, 
the State Comptroller reported. The 
burden of proof of payment is on the 
citizen, and in the absence of central¬ 
ized data this is often a time- 
consuming process. 



On line to collect National 
Insurance Institute payments. 

(David Rubinger) 


In addition, people may be getting 
benefits to which they are not enti¬ 
tled for not keeping up with their 
payments because the files were out 
of'date. Payments made during a 
□umber of periods have been erased 
from the computer aiemoiy, and 
there are not other records. 

The Comptroller also reviewed 
the lengthy and still incomplete his- 
tory of the Nursing Care Insurance 
Law, whose framework was 
approved in 19S0 but which did not 
receive its first reading in the Knes¬ 
set until last January. 

In May 1983, a public committee 
appointed by the labour minister 
submitted two sets of recommenda¬ 
tions. reflecting the difference of 
opinions on the law’s structure and 
essence. A major obstacle was a 
disagreement over whether it should 
be an insurance or a budgetary law. 

With the plight of the chronically 
ill growing greater and the increasing 
number of elderly in the country, the 
comptroller said the government 
bodies involved should have worked 
harder and fester to bridge their 
differences of opinion. Funds that 
were intended for use under the law 
have accumulated since 1980 for this 
purpose, the comptroller noted. 
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Israel Airports Authorit^^v 

Border Crossings with Egypt — Rafiah, Nitzana and 

Taba 


Notice 

With the introduction of summer time, 
»fig following changes will be made in the 
hours of the border crossings with Egypt: 

Rafiah Terminal 

will be in operation between 9:30 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. 

Taba Terminal 

will be in operation between 8:00 a.m. and 10:00 p.m. 

Wi tMna Tn rmwial 

will be in operation between 9:00 am. and 5:00 p.m. 

Spokesman's and Public Relations Office 
Airports Authority 


Anti-Defamation League of 
B*naiBVHh 


Hebrew Union College— 
Jewish Institute of Religion 


Law, Justice and the Pursuit 
of Nazi War Criminals 


presented by 

Allan A. Ryan, JR. 


Former Director, Office of Special Investigations. 
United States Department of Justice 
Monday, May 19,1986, &30 p.m. 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 
13 King David Street, Jerusalem, Tel. 232444 
Refreshments will foDow the lecture. 



ACROSS 

ITo the Cockney a lodger is 
Dickensian (6,6) 

8 He won’t give credit! (7) 

9The company that's also 
involved in the project (7) 

11 Lorry-driver worn with age 
possibly (7) 

12 Working over fish (7) 

13 The staff backing one's girl (5) 

14 Decoration which puts Navy 
personnel in a spot (9) 

16 To invest about right can 
break resolution (9) 

19 Wooden newsman entering a 
vehicle (S) 

21 Being reactionary, had dire 
trouble (3-4) 

23 They went ahead once the pol¬ 
itician got into craft (7) 

24 Words added by the Roman in 
that letter to a Greek (7) 

25 With some hesitation put out 
Eastern recluse (7) 

2fiThe procedure for publicising 
a grievance (7,5) 


DOWN 

1 The man wanting retribution 

makes a number turn green 
(7) ... 

2 A nasty infection causing fat 
back and brown middle (7) 

3 Run at nice get-together? It's 
doubtful (9) 

4 Store of French drug (5) 

5 Harry, an old soldier (7) 

6 Note: got up about four, which 
is wearing (7) 

7 A Fast start (3.9) 

10 Retiring habits (12) 

15 More than a quarter take con¬ 
trol as master (9) 

17Theatre worker—doctor— 
always to be seen around a 
ship (7) 

18 Genuine chance to draw up a 
new budget (7) 

19 Colleague, the one making 
some approach about exercise 

m 

20 Matt is given his head, though 
rather stupid (7) 

22 Foreign people send a pie (5) 
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DWELLINGS 


TEL AVTV 


LUXURY HOUSING Tel Aviv/Ramat Aviv/ 
Ramat Hasharon/Herdiya Pituah. Canadian 
Intercontinental. Tel. lU-286222, Maldan. 
NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con-’ 
tact specialists. “Intcr-israel". Td. 1U-2W141. 


PERSONAL 


AEROSPACE ENGINEER, established, 
educated in the U.S. A., bachelor, 39/5'b". fair 
hair. Tel. 04-230353. Mike. 


MATRIMONIAL 


AMERICAN, Talmki Haham. businessman, 
observing tradhton. to many widow. P.03. 
2CM5, Jerusalem - for 362. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

TOP SALARY to top Engfish typists, short¬ 
hand. telex and word processor operators. 
Immediate employment. Flexible hours. Tel. 
03-221214.02-231648.04*67267. 


PETS 


ULPAN AKJVA, NETANYA 

Tune In Today 

to the Interv iews wtlh Israel Prize Winner 

Shulamit Katznelson 

on the Voice of Israel, at the following times: 



1. lft30aJiL, First Programme (Easy Hebrew)- 

3. 6:00 pjti„ Second Programme, on the Education Magazine programme. 



TODAY’SENTERTAINMENT] 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 


Voice of Music 


6.02 Morning Melodies 

7.07 Bovce: Sin ton ia: Babel!: Concerto (or 

Alt-Recorder 

7.30 Rodrigo: Fantasy lor a Young Aris¬ 
tocrat: Arriaga: Quartet; Mozart: Sym¬ 
phony No.28, K-200; Weber: Andante and 
Rondo for Viola and Orchestra; Bartok: 
Suite, Op-3 

9.30 Vaughan-Williams: "The Wasps"; 
Ravel: Piano Concerto in G; Ravel: Slnfo- 
nietta: Dvorak: String Quartet No.T2; Stra¬ 
vinsky: Ebony Concerto; Chick Corea: Fan¬ 
tasy for 2 Pianos (Gulda, Corea); Virgil 
Thomson: Suite 

12.05 Brahms: Horn Trio, Qp.40; Brahms; 
Trio.Op.101 

13.00 M. Haydn; Symphony; Stravinsky: 
Histoire du soldat ICocteau, Ustinov, Mar- 
kevitchj; Berlioz: Symphonic fantastfque 
(Boston/Ozawa) 

15.05 Musica Nova 

16.00 Adam: “Giselle." ballet music; Lul¬ 
ly: Ballet; Stravinsky: "Petrushka" (Stra¬ 
vinsky) 

18.30 Bach: Concerto for 3 Pianos [Eden, 
Tamir. Bar-Nivi: Bach: A Capella music 
("Ars Nova," Denmark); Bach: Suita No-3 
20.0S Haydn: Guitar Quartet 

20.30 Chair and Orchestra of the Nord- 
deuscher Rundfur.k. Hamburg; Friedrich 
Cerha conducting - H Weill: Symphony 
No.2; K-Wrill: Berlin Requiem: Cerha: Re¬ 
quiem for Holfensreiner 

23.00 Continuous Music , 


0.03 Programmes for Oilm 

7.30 Favourite Old Songs 

8.05 Compass-with Benny Hendel 
9.05 Hebrew songs 

9 JO Encounter-1ive family magazine 

10 JO Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 School Broadcasts 

11.30 Education for all 
12.05 Guest for an Hour 
13.00 News in English 

13.30 News in French 
14.06 Children's programmes 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 
16.05 Radio Drama 

17 JO Everyman's University 
18.06 Jewish Traditions 

18- 50 Bible Reading 

19- 05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

19-30 Programmes for Olim 

22.051 Was There - with prisoners in the 

Ma'asiyahu Gaol 


Second Programme 


6.12 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 
6.53 Green Light- drivers' corner 
7.00 This Morning - news magazine 
8,05 Drive Safely 

5.05 House Can - wftfi Rivfca Mlcfieeff 
10-10 All Shades or the Network 

12.10 Open Line - news and music. 

13.00 Midday - news commentary, music 
14-06 Matters pi Interest 

15.10 Magic Moments 


QUICK CROSSWORD 

a Mature 

ACROSS g Remainder 

! Hypnotic slate 10Sentiment 



11 Haul 

12 Outfit 

14 Gab 

15 fiend 

18 Outer edge 
21 Simple 
23 Gourmet 

25 Pig's foot 

26 Overture 
2? Go in 

38 Fisherman 


DOWN 

IGoal 

2 Endorse 

3 Think 

4 Immense 

5 Equestrian 

6 Come out 

7 Candid 

13 Uncommunicative 

16 Advice 

17 Middle 

19 Convivial 

20 Superior 
22 Brief 

24 Agitate 
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Bezek defendsits record 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii M 

CUDDLY KITTENS, Eoer-boK trained, des¬ 
perately need warm homes. TeL 02-535681 or 
02-525604. 


By JUDY SIEGEL 

Bezek. which was severely criti- 
cizeti rn this year's State Comptrol- 
ler’s report for not keeping its prom-. ' 
ises ro the public, yesterday claimed 
it had made a “giant step toward - 
solving the telephone problem** and’ 
had set new records in phone in¬ 
stallations. 

The public telecommunications 
company reported that in the y ear to,. • 
April 1986, 131,455 new hoes were 
installed, a 36 per cent increase over 
the previous year and 40 per cent 
over the number two years ago. In 
Tel Aviv, where there is the longest 
wait for a telephone line. Bezek 
reported the biggest increase - 
71,500 phones installed, an 83 per 
cent increase from'the previous year. 

The number of people still waiting 
for a phone fell to 175:000 from 
260.000 during this period; despite^ 
record 123,000 applications during 
the year. Bezek also said it increased 
the number of public phones' by 
2.140^ or 63 per cent, in the April 
1985-86 period over the previous 
fiscal year. 

Despite the increased output, Be¬ 
zek said, it increased its staff by only 
1.6 per cent. 

The State Comptroller; in his re¬ 
port issued last week, covered the 


firet-18 months of operation of Be- ■ 
zek,.wbSo the Bezek report oaitself 
covei$iheIasrvear.There is, hdwcv- 


pirttowToi^j 


eft a set-month overlap betsveert the 
twriperiodsr.: „• ■ *r• ’.• 


purposes r 



The ccmpcr^le^dKlai^thaton 
balance; the compaiiy failed fd.fulftf' 
thfipromisffiitmadeaitheiimeofits 
formation, largely because of ’orga 1 
trizatiohal difficulties and.-fhe trans¬ 
fer Of too 1 many CoaummicatiorK 
Ministry employees to tb^new com-/ 
pany. 1 The loss .of s6 matix : sfeff- 
greatly - 

tosirperviseBezek. t .. . 

T^6r^^‘alreh^-ig^.m.iealc&> > 


the company, said the cOmptroHer.; 
He said phone service dCcfiriedpt 7 
remained the same TO TOaHy fflrt^s,. 


ByAWTEMION • ; 

* - Post Ecoooooc^eporter - , : 

. . in late 1984 and ear}} 1985. three - 
aides to Industry .'Minister VAriel. 
Sharon ’ used for unstated- purposes^ ' 
cars rented-by the ministiy. for=the •. 
use ot price inspectors, the -State ; 

■ Comptroller said, m his report oif the ■: 
. Government Vehicles. Administra- 
tion, .The three aides also receivwfin - 
their' pay^equ^money- foliar a 
■ maintenance-. 


■ Asked by.Tfte iemsedm Post, 

whether he atxepted the .cp^p'pl- 

ler’s conclusions. Conxtuunicationb 
MlnisterAmnoh Rubmafems^dlje 
did in general but disagreed 
tails. “We see the situation from the ; 
inside,” he said, adding thatwhile he 
was not yet satisfied with Bczek’s - 
performance, it had made jireiai 
strides and is ‘-‘about to takeoff-”, 
Tire, comptroller’s list of fellings 
will tie corrected, he promised. 


.The comptroller also found jhat. 
.'tore, .were:other officials not' In- 
■voh^d' tvith price; inspection ^who 
uSecf cars leased for that purpose., 
siid that m none of the cases yrere 
there adequate records kept 1 of the 
purposes of such trips.- ■.. \~. i . 


■; Td addition ;' rhe fndirstry. and :' 
.Trade Ministry purchased a S24JXJ0 -. 
automobile for the use of its foreign 
guests, but ; from Mav to November 
-1985.-the. cariserved-foreign guests., 
.only iwodffvs-_Therestof the time it 
was ^ used by rmnisny officials, 1 in- * 
eluding'' those receiving -car^- allo¬ 
wances: ■ • .’ 


WHAT’S DN 


Notices in this feature are charged 
at NIS 6,90 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs NiS 138 per line, in¬ 
cluding VAT, per month. 


JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE. Old Clty, 7 
Beit ETSt:, 288338,423547. Roberts, Turner, 
eto - ... . - .~. .. . -■* 

LA. MAYER MEMORIAL mSTUUTfc 
FOR ISLAMIC ART. Visiting hoe re: Sun,-- 
Thurs. 10-1; 350^. FH. dosed." Sat^and 
holiday eve 10-1. 2 ' Hapalmach-St TsL... 
02-661291/2. Bus No. 15. 


JERUSALEM 
Museums ' 

ISRAEL MUSEURH. ExhOiltlomr: "A Man 


Conducted tours, r 
HADASSAH - Hourly tours ofthe ChagaH: 
Windows at Wryat Hadessah on the baff 
hour. * Informitfon. rauervatitmsT 02- 
41633402-446271. : - u. 


0 The Want'of Matter -r a quality In Israeli 
art 21 etitalareeH artists show their work of 
ihelast 25 yeere. VtSUING HOURS TODAY: 
TO aim.-2' p.M::-S-S pfot Hetona Mm) 
*teluJP»nHQn: ckwed-for installation or 
. newBxhf&tton. ' • 

Conducted Tours 

AAVTWpflilENffbnnarfyArnwrfcanMiz- 
ratW We m en ) , free Morning Tours-Tel 
AvIv.TeL 220187.233154. 

1HZO. TO vfelt oor projects call Td AviV, 
232935;Jeru8e)em; 226060; Haifa, 88817.' 
PfONBER WOfMEN - IVA'AMAT. Morning 
tows.TefAvfv' 210791 / Jerusalem 244878.- 


and His Land," Mpshe Dayan coltecdon 0 
Israel Art 0 Dorothy Bobm - photographs $; 
The Cosmic and the Divine - Andean tex¬ 
tiles 0 News in Antiquities 0 Nerot Mitzva 


HEBREWinnvBtsmr - - 1 J. V. • 

1. Touts in English.at'9 end-U elm. 6dm. 
Administration Building, GTvat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9,2& 24 ana 1£- 

2. Mount Scopusrtours 11 ; a.n£Trotfi the 


PART-TIME ARCHITECTURAL Drafts- 
peraoa wanted bom time lo time in Td Aviv. 
I'el. (13-656066 between 4-6 p.m.. Thursday 
only. 

IMMEDIATE OPENING for npcriiaiced 
English typist/word processocftdex operator 
lor international trading firm. Tel. 03-622423. 

WOMAN WANTED for live-in. Housework 
+ childcare. Tel. 052-77259. 

ENGLISH SPEAKING HOUSEKEEPER for 
elderly lady, sleep-in. Td. 03-351249. 


Butterfly - 6rah Eyal's illustrations 0 Build¬ 
ing in Jerusalem - computer- games, build¬ 
ing with stone OFiwn die Depths of die Sea 
- ancient Carmel coast cargoes (Rockefel¬ 
ler) 0 Piaceseape - artists' versions of sur¬ 
rounding landscapes (Palsy Centre, near 
Rockefeller dosed SaL) 8:30: Concert and 
slides on impressionism in Sound arid Col¬ 
our, with Laurence and Daniel Ben Zakbun, 
AndmHaidu andZhra Maiseis. 0 Permanent 
Exhibitions of archeology, Judalca, ethnic 
art VISITING HOURS. MAIN MUSEUM; 
10-5. At 11: Guided tour of Museum (En¬ 
glish). 3: Guided tour of Archaeology galler¬ 
ies in English. 


Building.- Buses 9;/28T4a, Mabtf23ToTHe^ 
first underground stop-f utthe* detailstT^:. 
02-882819: '• i ' : ■- ; 

AMT WOMEN. (FonuiMly-American. 
Mnaclil Woman), free Morning Toutb- 8 
ABrala f Street Jerusalem. TeL 02-689222.- 
ORT. To visit our .lech nologlcel High 
Schools call Jerusalem-633141; -Tel Aviv 
396171:233231,240529: Netqnya 33744, _ 


TEL AVIV 

Musoams 

TEL AVIV MUSBJM. Exhibition*: Frank 
Stella -Had Gadya-a aeries of ten# prints 


Mtiseaims 

HAAFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabta) Levy St fzrf. 
ivuam CvMhitirin*. - Hadim Art — ' 


Msterial^-e Nteduro qfBqpression ; Pop Art 
- its influence, its Consequences. Lyrip 
AbstracdorWInformeL Ancient Art— Jawf 
ish .coins of--the Second Temple Period. 
Egyptian textiles, terracotta figurines; Shik- 
roona finds. Rhreie and Ethnology - Jewt- 
ish costumes. 20 porcelain pieces from the 
Ftia arid Natan Celnik collection, U.S A 
.Operu-SutL-Thtir. and Sat. 10-1; Tue. ana 
-Sat also** TtokaUndadM admEssIon 
to - Netiooal Mai I time, Japoraw and 
• p mh hto iy Muom i ms : .. • , 


Miscellaneous 

WHArSONIN HAfEAdtel 04-640840. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiii!!^ 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EXCELLENT, experienced writer! 
proofreader-editor hnoiediateiy available. At 
least one day per week, steady. Prefer consu¬ 
lar. academic. Other for suitable salary. Tel. 
02-535681, evenings. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Kupat Hollm Oath; Romania;. 
523191; Balsam, Salah Eddin, 272315: 
Shu'atet Shu'afat Road, 8T 0108 ; Dar Alda- 
wa,Herod's Gate. 2820S58. ; ■ ^..-v [ . 

Tel Aviv: Ahva, 1fi6 Dizsngoff. 2247^7; 
Kupat HoflirtLeumit, 4 Heftman. 257221. 


Netraiya: Kupat Holim Clailt, 31 Brodetsky, 
91123. 


Haifa: Yevne, 7 Ibn SIna,672288. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Blkur Holim (pediatrics),. 
Hadassah Ein Kerem (internal, surgery, 
orthopedics, E-N.T.J, Misgav Ladach (ob¬ 
stetrics). Shaare^adek (ophthalmology). 
Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics. Internal, 
surgery). 

Natanya: Lanlado. 


Thu National Poiaori Control Cwntra 
Rambam Hospital, phone (04)523205, fdr 
emergency , calls, 24 hours a day, for in- 
DDer Aik forriiMkrt iricasiB of poisoning: .... 

•• • : ‘ ’ ■ '.Kupat' Hdlm kiformatlon Centra 'Til; 

Megan David Adorn amaxgancy phone ..SS^, v 4mM0^S u nday--niu ra day..8 
numbtfre(roundthe.dock wivica). -ajn.to8p.m. FridByaSa.m. to3p.m. - 

Ashdod41333 - Jerosidam"523133} * .. • ’•• . * 

, Ashkekm23333 : Xfron 344442 . - '• as a . . 

.‘B«yam*55miT KiryatSbmofra *44334 MClWl ML 
Beereheb a747E7 ^-rtohart^a-»92^k3 ,-| t ^ 

‘ . i ,-Tef Avfv; Dm&l XaaeclalJbh: dink 49 fie- 

“ri *7p1_? I^f^tnh TUfys 1 \ **R»BafeKoqhba, Friday: 6p.rftto midnight; 

“tat7233 ; Rehovot*461333' S«u«ley*.'10am, Jb'2 pjn.; 8 pjnlto 10 

Hadera'22333. ; Rjsho nLaZlb ti 9*2333 pjrruTaL(ffl2B464a. • 

Glinic,' 25"Rahov Ahimair, Ramat 

Hofon 803133 * 

Mnhiia i. • i -IOjur. Weekday even i ngs; 430-10, Tel. 

Mobria intaosiva .Cara UoK (MIGUJisar- ;03425832 -^ 

vlca in the area around the dock. \ 

101 Emergency phcaw^rfcidriber. &i rm*t PLIGHTS 

P*!* 1 *! 1 ^ AM.^TsI: 2 A Hours" ITitflii hteiartiwi Secvtea: 

' Jerusalem 227^171, TefAviv 281111«, Caff 036712484'(mu)t>4nef. Arrhrels Only 

.672222,Beer8heba418111«Natenya.35316.- . (TapedMasaaga)0^38T111 (20 lines)' ; • 

5*P* CrisisCantza(24houre),forfadpcafl ' • v. > 

™A^»4818,Jerusalem-^4555^andr POLICE : ' 

nflllH oo/aL . 1 • j ..... , „ ' 4 _ .. 

■ ttditommortpwtMftowumnr.fci 

Tlberiaa ri M «24444 , Kbyat Shroooa 
TeL 663828,683902,14 Bethteharp Rd. . . 4644. 


IBjOS Songs end Homework 

17.10 Economics Magazine 
iaj» Education Magazine . 
18-45 Today In Sport 
19.03 Today- radio newsreel 
19JS Law and Justice Magazine 
20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 
22.05Jazz Comer 
23.05Traasuro Hunt 


TELEVISION 


Army 


84)5 University on the Air 

6.30 Open Vour Eyes- songs, information' 

7.07 "707"—with Alex Ansky 

84)5 Good Morning brae! 

94)5 In the Morning - with Eli YisraelL 

104)5 Coffee Break 

114)8 Right Now-vrith Rafi Reshaf 

15JS5 Daily Meeting - with Orly Yaniv 

164)5 Four in the Afternoon 

174)0 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 The Magana's Secret Navy Course 

19.08 What’s Doing - writhJEraz Tel 

204)5 Blues de luxe - 

214)0 Mabat-TV Newsreel 

21J30 University on the Air (repeat) 

224)5 Popular songs 

23.08 Night, Night- with Yoav Kutner 

OO.tW Night Birds-with GilatMoBV. . 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 School Broadcasts 14.00 Bstulds 
House . 14.20 The CHmete of-the. USA. 
14J30 Solar . Energy ,1448 Follow Me 
15.00 Good Morning Tai 1820 No Sec-: 
■ rets16wB0.100. Famous Paintings 16.00 
. Shoriocfc Hot mss and Dr. WotaonUwrt'4) 
T6JM) Series onthfl Talmiid174)b A New 
Evening-Itve-magazine '' ’ - 

ORLDHBtSPROGlto—ES: . - 

17 JO Alice hi Wonderland, part 13 of a 
26-part animated serial based on tbebodfc 
by Lewis Carrol) . • *• 

184)0 ProWwns of High School Chadrwv- 
ABABIC-LA1IIGUAGE programmes: 
18 ^ 0 NewsroUrtdup * .'» - . 

1832 Programme Trailer ■ • 

1BJ9 Sport* - . - 

19.30 News . 

HEBREW PROGRAMMER rbsume at 
20 . 00 with aitewarourKiup 


20Jk2FStna: Danny de Bergerac 
TBIM) Beauty Spot-tips on hikes andtrips 
214)0MapatNewsreel :....i 
'21 Jto-No Place Oka Home. British oorriedy 
. series starring Wiliam Gaunt .and Patricia 
Garwood ■ . 

22.00Thit la the Tim a . 

- 22410 Dempsey and Makepeace. Part 5 of 
elD-partnupenee series 

23.40 News 

JORDANTV (unofficial) ' j 

17 J30 (^rtobhs 18.-00 Fmtch Hoar 1R30 
News "hr Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic * 
2030 Aflo AUo 21.10 Heart of the High ’ 

- Country 22.00 News, in EngEah 22420 

D*«8*. • ■ 

MIDQLE EASTTV (from TJV north): ' 

1.3.00 Woody' Woodpecker'.T3.30 ' 
Another life 14.00700 Chib14^0 Shapfrr ,■ 
Up^.184)0 Afternoon Movie 16^0 Spider- - 

. man-17.00 Super Book 17.30 Muppets 4- . 
-18LOOHappyDeya7&30LavemeAShir- J --. 
.ley 19.00 News .20JD0 Magnum PJ. . 
21.00 Another Uf»21-30 NBA23.30 700 ; 

- aub.-: •••, ' 7- • 


CINEMAS 


Frieden, 7r SiafvaMsfe ■ Giulhmo 9^0; 
Tacmoe Water 7:18^ 9:30 


SUSPICION 

SAVES 

Don't take chanc 


Report suspicious 
objects! Dial 100. 


Yesterday’s Solution 


JERUSALEM 4:30,7,9 - ■ ; 

Eden: Unarmed-and Dangerous rEdfc- 
son: 9% Weeks;HaMra: No Milk 
day; Kflrt Out of Africa, 5;ffi,9iflBfclir ' 
■0: Eleni7:15,9:30; OrgH: A Cbqnie.L', 
Line 4:30^ 7:15, 9:30; Ori»Or1. 
J&wel of thti Nile 4:30, 7^ to30; , r - 
Orion-Or 3; Miami Super Cop, 4pD, - 
7-30; 9JOJ Orris: Spi«sUcB4J» 4{30* 
7:30i9^0; RonrNadia4^7^38.9:30; - 

Somadan Plenty 7. 9:16; Uriyanw 
Hs’itma: laHlstoria Official, 7, 9; RaH 
Agroo: Snow White and toe Seven 
Dwarfs 4 tab ArrpiM<Q — WkW- Wsjj • 
6:15; Lwt PicturaShovr’Ith »gCHfl'12- 
mldnlght; * Cfarinurtririque: Secrrt. 
Ceremony 7; Ttrez Sur La nm&wT 
(small hank TM CBn&to & fvtril . 

fralJ); Mean Streets 9:30 


HAIFA 4; 3, 7. Sr 13 

• •JUwHiaeetra: Renio; Armon: irbn 

• .Eauk; Atzmon: No MrUr Today; Chen: 
^^Witafoate^hMK-. Out of Africa fi. 9; 

(My: Twice In a Ufatime; Peer: Spies 
Ukwtfs; Roti-. PyramWof Fear4,6:45, 
Sr. Shavit: Official Story 7, 9; Rev-Gat 
l.rJeweJ df toe Nile; Rev-Gat 2: Nadia 
^30 s ^3; fCwen Or Ifamehoderf,: 
When Father was Away on Business 4, 
8:^.9; Cwfera CulturalFrancate: La 


HGEEUSSKni 
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QUICK SOLUTION ' 

ACROSS: 1 Consent, S Trait, 8 Wiser. 
9 Requite, 19 Regalia, 11 Idyll. 12 
Oxygen. 14 Pathos. 17 Error, 19 
Albumen. 22 Opulent, 23 Gone, 24 
Sleet, 25 Dynasty. DOWN: 1 Cower, 2. 
Nosegay, 3 Enrol. 4 Turban. S 
Tequila. 6 Amity, 7 Trellis, 12 Oner¬ 
ous, 13 Earnest, 15 Humerus,. 16 
Wasted, IS Rouse, 26 Begin, 21 
Needy. • - 


TH-AW,:: • 

ABenhyTProwaor, G, 7:30,9:30; Belt . 
Leiseln: Fandango, 11:15pm;. Ben- 
: Yabuda; No MHk Today; CfeaaM: " 
Setvadore. 5, J JQ,_.9:40; -Chan 2: A 
' Chorus Line 5, 7^0, 9^0; Chen 3: 
Spies . Llko Us 5, 7:2a 9:40; Own 4: . 
Journey of Natty Garin 10^30,1^0. 5, 

. 7-J&\ 9:40; :Cban 8 : .Stitehev 10^0; . 
1 ^ 0 ,5,730,9:45; Cfaema One: Delta 
Force'4:3Q f 7,9'-30;C>naitiaTamr8ack 
. to toe Future Dakal: Jewel of the-Nile 
7:15.9:30; Driva4ri:fiekqFbrpe7;1EL. 
S^O p-m.j.-eax film, 12 midnight 
Esther; Nadia; -Gat .Twice.I q s.Jjfe-; 
tirrie; Gordon: The Official Story; 
Hodr RemO: Lav I ^ Wndczte -1 ^46. 5 , ~ 
7 -^ 0 , 9:45; Lav B:-The .Glenn Miller 
Stwy 130. 4-50, 7:16: 9:30; Umor 
. Ha t ahw laih: 914 -Weeks 2, 430,-7, 
to30c Maxim: -Prfazi'a.Honbc, 430, j, - 
930; Mogratri: Irori.Eaflle; Ortys The 
Hotaoft CtovwrantPaata;Whan Father". 
, Was Away on Bualnns,.11^a 2,4-J0i 
7,9:30; Pe e r? Forbidden Relations; 
Sfiahafs Out of Africa 5^451,9:15; Sttk^- 
dlo: Agnes of God; T c h e lati .- Jagged - 
Edge; Tel Aviv: Sky Pirates;TeiAviv 
M u aa u ro : Smile of* the' Lamb 4:30. 
7:30. S-30; Zafcnu Eleni 4^0,7,8^0- 
ImnM CbwmatftM)in: Peppermira 


rAmatgan 

■ssMBtegaiEsas 

®r d * ar No Milk Today 4:30, 
7:1.s,^B30; Ramat Gan: Remo, 4:30, 
TiAChoma Une, 
3:40; AnrGan2: Whan Father 
. WasAway on Business 4fTS;6:5a. 9:30; 
HmM*en3:Twke in sUfetime 5.7:30, 
||40.' Rav-Gan 4:'Jsgged Edge 7:20, 


HetZLIYA 

David: Freed's Honor 7,9:30: Hecfial- 
To Live arid Die In LA. 4:30,7:16.9:30; 
NewTiferet; Wiidcata4;30, 7-15 g^is 
-^ udItortl,m : Targ« 


HOLMI' 

SfS 1 7:15 ' 9:30: 

«awyr Out of Africa 6, 9; Armon 
J*®*riehi»daaii: Iron Eagle 7 -is 9-30 
(Sun:’ Tue, Wed,, Thu rTf) ' 9 3G 

BAT YAM 

To Live and Die in LA 4:30, 


GtVATAYIM 

Hp**^OutofAfri Ca ,6.9 


5«*athashaiion 

Rocky )V 7; Gi 


wwv: Rocky nr 7; Gulag 9«) 

P^TAH-nKVA 

afi! hE£2 i'S*,'® 1 A#riea ' 6 ' 

laver 4:30,1 
Hoch,ri 3: 9% 
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PLACE 


^Summer 

=-c v. As.any hoteJowner -from Dublin to 
,i:Dtibai win tell yon, travel to Europe 
v-and the MIddUPe E^ef is dtown. Nw,' 
^ the U.S. r Travel Data jGeertee, » 
J- Washington . DC-based' non-profit 
^organization, bastbe figures to hack 




r- TTnTTTl iTn 

eSBSJSS 


: NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
INDICATORS 


C^nsonKF^rke: Imbx( Apr.) {Average 19&5=100) 

Monthly inflation rate (Apr.) * 

Aprill985mflHtioflrale 

QoartedtlnfWIOB rate(Feb--Apr.)(In wuniaj terms) 
QlEa^l^a^y^»teFeb<-AJH■. 15&5_ 

ATearending April ■ 

;Y<ot erasing April 1985 

Price index of inputs mresktorfial bnfldiag 

* (Ot^l983*f 100) (Apr.) 

Change over'month • • 

Whoksale price index (Apr-) 

(Average 1977=100/100) 

Change over April ' • 

DEVALUATION . . 

Exchange rate NEtfU-S- dollar (May 15) 

Exchange rate NIS/tLS. dollar (May IS, 1985) 

iy^nhmfinn^»nr» beginning of month ~ 

£ince Dec. 31,1985 ; 

In year to May15,1986 
Basket of currencies (May 15) 

- (devaluation since bt^nuag of month) 

Since Dec. 31,1985 
' InywffldingRCBy 15, B>86 ' 

l Uneniptoj«d|)et^ons(Jan--Mmxii) (Seasonafly adjusted) 
Unenq)lojiijentlnJan.-Maitiiquarter 

- Unemployment in Oct -Dec. quarter 


143.4 pts 
33% 
19.4% 
29.2% 
431.8% 
87.8% 
4073% 

1819.9 pts 
13% 

2027.2pts 

1.7% 


STOP INFLATION 

(Continued from Page One) crops such as cot 

Egged to become more efficient. But hurt the economy 
. public transport is subsidized the balance of payrn 
world over, so even here-ihe subsidy hut eventually 
is not expected to drop below 30 per themselves who 1 
cenL water. 

In general, one can say that reduc- l n addition, s 

ing subsidies will bring a sharp drop help Israelis somi 
in unprofitable investments through- ing residents of < 
out the economy, from slaughter- cause the prodi 
houses that now stand unused to This is what h 2 pp 
chicken farms, water plants and even Today, milk L 
•buses. per cent, frozen 

A drop in demand will also in- cent and eggs by 
directly bring a delay in the need for are the lowest s 
new electric plants. And reducing 1979 . But even 
unprofitable investment will im- less a subsidy to t 
prove the balance of payments, a tax meant to sul 
major concern in Israel. Producing a kilo 


Surplus in potatoes, onions reported 


crops such as cotton. This not only 1 
hurt the economy as 2 whole and the 
balance of payments in particular, 
but eventually also the farmers 
themselves who had relied on cheap 
water. 

In addition, subsidies meant to 
help Israelis sometimes end up help- 
inc residents of other countries be¬ 
cause the products are exported. 
This is what happened with cotton. 

Today, milk is subsidized by 12 
per cent, frozen chicken by 18 per 
cent and eggs by 25 per cent. These 
are the lowest subsidy rates since 
1979. But even these subsidies are 
less a subsidy to the consumer than a 
tax meant to subsidize the farmer. 
Producing a kilo of poultry in Israel 


Bv YITZHAK OKED 
TEL AVIV. - The unseasonably 
rainv spring weather plus bumper 
crops have created surplus in tun 
staple vegetables, onions and pota¬ 
toes. 

Menashe Blueweiss. acting gener¬ 
al manccr of the Vegetable Produc¬ 
tion and Marketing Board, told 77ie 
Jerusalem Post that the board was 
now destroying about ?00 tons »•( 
surplus Arava onions, about one- 
tenth of the total crop. They are 
meanwhile trving to save large quan¬ 
tities of onions that were dampened 

after the recent rains. Blueweiss 
said, addinc lhat if these onions were 


dried out they would be exported. 

Out ot a total spring prH.no crop 1 >f 
about 4*UHKi tons there is j surplus 
n| uhout 3,'HHi ton*. 

He promised 1 h. 1 t despite the des¬ 
truction of p.m o! ihs harvest'* there 
will he a steadx supply of both oni*ms 
and p»*t .1 toe's all summer 3-ng. 
Tomatoes should be readily avail¬ 
able all summer, as well, he said. 
"We jus! signed an agreement with 
the processing plants for industrial 
lomatoes this summer, he ex¬ 
plained. If a shortage of tomatoes 
Jei clops we can alwaj v “end si .me oi 
the industrial tomatoes 10 the con¬ 
sumer market." 


ajorconcernm israci. rroaucmg a kiio oi pouioy m 11 . .vvr* O 

As for the private car. socialists costs 155 cents, more than double I \ ' :•« : 'i ■ 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCE 

Monetary iu|edti 6 u ( 4 -) or absorption (4 April 
Mflptbtyavei^eforlffitllirtoiiioDfitt _ 

Since-beginning of fisert year' (in dollar terms) 

CREDIT AND FINANCE 

Estimated average cost of creifit 

(in nwmml terms, adjusted for inflation) 

FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCE 


Trade deficit (since banning of year) 

Trade defidt Jan.--Apr. 1985 
Foreign currency reserves (as ofAprfl 30) 

Foreign carrency reserves (as of April30,1985) 


Cost of local letter goes up 50% 


NIS 1.4818 
IS 980.23 
032% 
-1.18% 
51.2% 

-0.15% 

431% 

793% 


100,000 

73% 

6 . 6 % 


-NIS 352m. 
-NIS 216m. 
-$235m. 


should not be concerned. The gov¬ 
ernment is still milking car owners 
for more taxes than anyone else, 
with a 200 per cent purchase tax. an 
annual levy during the past two 


the 68 cents it costs in the U.S. The 
situation is similar in other branches 
of agriculture. 

Essentially, subsidies are a way of 


# . > * ?✓ 

VS : v* V* *• ‘v ' .* . ** *-•••- * 

*♦ ' • - » * * . 5 *• * * 


annual levy aunng me pas, ^ ^fficiencv of the 

years and a 120 per cent tax on yy £ rae|l fanner . ^ gov- 

. emment Drovides a subsidy, but so 


$58 lm. 
S3.055b. 
$2.086b. 


mmmm 


The price of maiting a letter inside 
Israel wentopby-neaiiy50 percent 
. yesterday, but the price of sending a 
!jtettertotheU3.feU.. . 

A domestic letter now costs 20 
;.a^«t>t,upfroml4agorot,'a package 
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- v . ; (Continn£d frwn Page Om) 
man jews. During January-Apnl 
fes year, 656 came from Larin 
America, 55i8 from Western Europe, 
521 fixjm North America, 385 from 
Eastern Europe, 193. from. South 
Africa- and 314 from : otber places. 
Tsur noted that m aH of 1985 only 

250 --immlgrahts’liad come from 

Soutfr Africa: - 


sent locally and weighing three 
kilogrammes or less went up to NIS 
3.30 from NIS 2.20, a domestic tele¬ 
gram of up to 10 words to NIS 3 from 
NIS 2.20 and a registered domestic 
letter to NIS 1 from 81 agorot. 

The price of a stamp for an airmail 
letter to the U.S., weighing up to 10 
grams, was cut to 50 agorot from 52 
agorot,.although an airmail letter to 
Europe costs the same 40 agorot as 
before. An aerogramme to any¬ 
where abroad was boosted to 35 
agorot from 34 agorot. A telegram of 
up to seven words to Europe now 
costs NIS 6.30, up from NIS 5.67 and 
to the U.S. NIS 8:54, up from NIS 
736: 


., ,. , , emment provides a subsidy, but so 

The price of fuel had to go down ^ co^mnef _ who could be 

when other pnees went up. It was the buvi ^^<.4 beef al a price low- 
only way to compensate indusinal- ef ^ ^ ‘-subsidized" price. 
ists for the higher salaries that work- Th e consumer would be belter off 
ers have been and will be gening, offida i subsidies. The 

and for the resulting erosion of ex- price wou]d weed oul ine ffj- 

port profits. cient producers. The economy 

Il was also a way to prevent a benefit from local production 

sharp rise in the price index, which ^ ^ j m p 0rls _ ^ a cheaper price 

could have brought premature salary l0 consumer and without govem- 
hikes and possibly even restarted the ment budgets that tax the citizen. 

.™, l hough. isapr 

As a resul.. demand for chicken 

rose unnaturally, and mwe chicken established for strategic rather 

«rj°*** d than aericultural reasons, the price 

Ministry had planned. At the same ^- n - d for vears. both bv the 
tone, the government protected loo* ^ and ^ an - m the street, 

al production by imposing heavy economy has been less effi- 

levnes on competing imports-that is. ^ ^ a resull / 
u ozcn oeei- ■ * 

The protection from competition All of the pnee increases, mclud- 
and the ineffirienev’ that resulted ing the nse m the price of postal 
were so great that in 1984 it cost services, appeared in the state 
more foreign currency to import the budget. They were meant to cut the 
raw materials for a kilo of poultry government s subsidy expenses, as 
meat than to import a kilo of frozen part of pl^ 10 111111 l ‘ ie overa ^ 
beef. budget. 

In other words, subsidies resulted The budget, which included these 
in higher prices for all meat, beef and cuts, was approved by the cabinet 
chicken, as weD.as government over- and the Knesset, and the policy has 

spending and a negative balance of been implemented. Unlike the sirua- 
payments. tion during the Likud's rule, all the 

There is no lack of examples to economic policy goals of the govern- 
illustrate the destructive effects of ment since July 1985 have been im- 
subsidies. When bread was heavily plemented, despite a few detours 
subsidized it was used to feed anim- along the way. This is why postal 
als. Water subsidies encouraged ex- rates, subsidized for so many years, 
panded production of unprofitable have also been increased. 


■ did you knowthat... ? 

1 200 Israeli firms are registered and operate ? 

, in the West Bank. ? 

♦ _ ■—————— 




’.r'maticaDy iota-eased arms ■ ks;to 
1 ThMWmklcOTBrii^ 

■y.Abt Soviet Ihiioo aeti'Fraiice pqstod 
rsagnificant 

; 'study hasfouod. -;:•/. 

-y:~ ■ The study,'released last week )^ 
tthe library .of 

T^skHui Researdi Serrice, ; also re- 
r 'wted fi‘ dedhie ili ®.&‘ ;weapoi« 
J ’safcs to the Third World, from $7,1 
bfflioa.fai.i984to$53 billkmIn 1985. 

‘-i; It said the4mal vahre 0 # afl ; 

:J:jrarld arms ugreenienfr, 

was toe lowest since ! 978- .... v ? . 
yr-:: The reporti'-vtofch was based on 
^-nndsssifiea. said Britain hn 

i>-mase<I its^ arms sales from .$559. 
r,udB0u&i 1984to$63MBidnin 1985, 
f'bedanse of a maltiTWBSwi dot? 

jl laraircraftsaletoSawHArabia-This 

y gins Britafat c J213 per oat;.of *he 

| Third Woridmark^ compared wito 
i 1.6 per c^af ml98A - — .;/r>r r 
l '*• While theiS<wiet : lftno» ranamed 
} the larj^.merehant, yftfii!$9. V W1- 
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that 330,600 

Israelis wtfrelMng alwoaa, ^; • 
Tsurtoidhis news conference that he 
^^tufly justified” the §tate Comptrol¬ 
lers assessment, made public bst. 
week, that the country’s absorption 
network bad not >een geared to 
■receive toe thousands of Ethiopian 
jews who arrived in Operation 
Moses: “Thar,” Ke said, “was pre- 

r^rfytoeritnationl fbim<rwhenh& 
..became, absorption minister-in 
September 1984.^ r m 
■Concerning- his involvement, m 
promoting afiya^ which is the pur- 
; vfew erf toe- Jewish Agency Aliya 
Department under the government-. 
Jewish Agency Covenant, Tsur said: 
‘There is .no reason that toe state 
should not .be involved" in this area. 
He implied a.number.of times that 
the Aliya Department was not doing 
jtsjobpioperly. - . ' ■ . 

- He said be : wouId propose to the 
t Jevrish Ageaty -Assembly in Jeru¬ 
salem next tnonto toe estabHshment 
of a sitpreme douaca bn ahya “4, 

absorpooD. The. basis would, be ex- , 
dusivc Jewish Agency responsibilfty 
forpoteatialotim ahrbad, and ezenz-. 

■ %ive 'AEtsorptibh Mihistry resp 01151- 
>bjtttty Jitotimiment toe.newtxnners 
landed in Israel.; 

.. That -Aharcm told his news con-; 
ference later-^ was exactly the cn r- 
rttitsituation, exceirt when newcom- 
; cts went to absorption centres. _in 
-that case, 1 ” Aharonexplained, "We 

- give town a roof overtheir heads ana 
a monthly subsistence aDowance.”. 

Tsiir said toat'the. conditions, did 
sot exist for proper coordination 
with toe Jewish Agency. Aharon, m 
tom, said that “there cannot;be a 
partnership when one jade always 
wants to have its own way. In^ner- 
^‘, ‘ 1 - suggest that the absorption 
- mimsterStickto absorption: -We now 
-have3,000-4,000 newcomer famihes 

■ here witbOot. ariy:"-hximediate prw- 
"pects of 'permanent bousing for 
'them- Bui if-Ttfiir'wante to change 
. the Covenant,' T atriieady to discuss 
that - including thfabolition of the: 
AbMrption Ministiy^ which after all 
serves as no- more -thsin. a go-. 

: [between.”;"- ■; i ; . 

•One brightnote for some own at 
yesterday’s news conferences was 
Tstn’s flnnn myemenf toat a special 

■ cotmtHttfe^was'^ cases 

. of riewanri^s. wfio^ did not qualify 

t for toe increased governmental 
• housing; asMtaace -amMunced last 

.week because they had signed con¬ 
tracts bcfbreMayi;" '/ 
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Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


Indices: ° 

-General Share Index 116.48 
Non-Bank Index 1®.^ 
Arrangement 10R25 

Insurance 171.51 

Commerce, Services 1BW1 
.Real Estate 

Industrials t».7B 

Textiles 

Metals , 2*36 

Electronics 111-41 

Chemicals 1 ?Z - S 

Industrial Invst. • 117:62 
Investment Cos. 137^ 

General Bond Index 106^ 
Index-finkad Bonds 107.B3 
Fully-lirikBd 110-W 

PartraHv-linked 

Dollar-finked Bonds 3828 
Short-term 0-2 yrs 10M6 
Medium-term 2-5 yra 10&34 
Long-term 5+ yra -loane 


+ 1 . 10 % 

+Z 1 S% 

+0.51% 

+151% 

+2^7% 

+1A0% 

+1.77% 

+229% 

+337% 

+0.69% 

+ 1 . 86 % 

+1.16% 

+4.58% 

+029% 

+029% 

+049% 

+033% 

-0.16% 

+029% 

+023% 

+030% 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total NIS 11,966.200 

Arrangement NIS 2JS82JJ0Q 

Non-bank NIS 9284200 

Bonds-total NIS 6,450,500 

Index-finked NIS 4,030500 

Dollar-finked NIS 2269.700 

Treasury Bills NIS 6,150,000 

Share Movements: 

Advances 232 

of which 5%+ 66 

"buyers only" 8 

Declines 63 

of which 5%+ 8 

"sellers only" 2 

Unchanged 87 

Trading Halt 47 

Bond Market Trends 

Index-linked 

3% fully-linked Rises to 3% 


232 I19D 
66 (56) 


87 (109) 

47 (37) 


425% lully-Unked 
80% linked 
90% linked 
Double-tinted 
Dollar-linked: 
Admon 
Rimon 
Gil boa 
For. Curr. 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
(monthly yield) 


Rises to 1% 

Mixed from 0.5 to 1 % 
Rises to 2% 

Rises to 3% 

Falls to 05% 

Slight movements 
Rises 15%; fails 0.5% 

Mixed to 1% 

1.15% to 1.53% 


Arrangement yields: 

IDBord. 2fS££ 

Union 0.1 11-82% 

Discount A 11-74% 

Mizrahi r. 11-83% 

Hapoalim r. 12.03% 

General A 

Leumi stock 11 

Fin. Trade! 11.13% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Ugma ’’ Price Volume % 

- V(XWSchnnge 

Commercial Banks 

(notpitaf^nmyraiwt"! . 

Maritime 1 VT77 4192 +10.0 

General non-arr. 28350 » +0^5 

First Inf! 3555 2923 +2.0 

F|B> 3790 2195 . —• 

-Commercial Banks 

(pyt of " ar r a ng e ment") 


Trade & Services 

MeirEzra 4549 

Supersol 2 4950 

DeStr 5400 

Lighterage 10150 

Ccdd Storage 2250 

Dari Hotels 4000 


4549 

137 

+11.0 

4950 

2043 

+3.1 

5400 

1782 

+33 

10150 

155 

+13 

2250 

b.o.1 

+5.0 

4000 

207 

+8.1 

3190 

338 

+4.7 

11950 

7 

-03 

1890 

1073 

+5.6 


iDB 

Union 0.1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalim r 
General A 
Leumi 0.1 
fin. Trade 


80750 670 +1-1. 

60400 238 

103800 86 +0.1 

33400 850 +0.6 

54900 1066 

141750 28 - 

34946 1698 - +1.0 

47200 


Mortgage Banks 

Leumi mort-r 5407 503 +6-9 

Dev.Mort. 1505 2299 +6-7 

lUfishkanr WO 1186- +22 

Tsfahotr T3M0 Ml 

Meravr 4401 619 

Financial Institutions 

AgricC 58000 52 +82 

bid. Dev. DD no trading 

Clal Leasing 0.1 8560 170 +2-1 

Insurance 

Ararat O-Vr . 999 

Hanmhr 570 52763. +12 

. ^rioanbcO. 1 T5OT 891 +6.1 

HamMimar 6920 57 +3.0 

MenOrahT 7852 « -6.5 

Saharr. 47M 250 +1-1 

Zion Hold. 1 * 17000 48 


Real Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Eilon 

Africa Isr. 0.1 
Dankner 
Prop. & Bldg. 
Bayside 0.1 
ILDCr • 
Rasscor 
Mehadrin 
Had a rim 

Industrials 

Dubekb' 

Pri-Za 1 

Sunfnost 

Elite 

Adgar 

Argaman r. 

DehaGI 

Maqiietto 1 

Eagtel 

Polgat0.4 
Schoeilerina 
Rogoafn 
Urdan 0.1 r 
Is. Can Co. 1 
Zion Cables 
Pecker Steel 
El bit 3 r 


Building and 


649 

26179 

+13 

378 

5804 

-13 

35350 

114 

- 

4790 

1910 

+7.6 

2900 

2509 

+2.1 

4880 

276 

+3.9 

43900 

117 

- 

8025 

B55 

+5.6 

5830 

293 

- 

1123 

3926 

+13 

3460 

882 

+2.1 

2310 

894 

— 

7850 

162 

— 

16080 

728 

+1.5 

870 

2986 

+33 

13600 

480 

+4.6 

3440 

1121 

+13 

29450 

25 

—5.0 

11450 

93 

+33 

9500 

562 

+1 A 

15350 

242 

+5.1 

3717 

b-o-1 

+5.0 

11950 

815 

+53 

1110 

2482 

+13 

2410 

1406 

+73 

8110 

552 

+1.1 

451200 

19.0 

+1.6 


Elron 

Arrt 

dal Electronics 

Spectronixl 

TAT. 1 

Actersteinl 

Agan5 

Alliance 

Dexter 

FartiliserB 

Haifa Chem. 

Tevar 

Dead Sear 

Petrochem. 

Neca Chem. 
Frutarom 
Hadera Paper 
Central Trade. 
Koorp 
Clallnds- 


402000 

34101 

2700 

2115 

4008 

1540 

19000 

1500 

3287 

5633 

848 

55000 

15240 

529 

3500 

11635 

188000 

6020 

5780000 

1366 
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ISRAEL MONEY MARKETS May 16.1986 

SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.25% per month 

Unlinked Deposit (Annual Rates) 


LEUMI 
HAPOALIM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST INTT 


Last Updated Tapes 

165 8-15.25° o 

13.3 10-12Ta 

9.4 7—13*o 

3.5 8-16't 

12.3 6-1^': 


Pakam 7-Oay Pakam 304>ay 


3-15.75% 

11 - 12 % 

7-1 

6- 15% 

7- 13*e 


9-14°i. 
12-12.5' 
3-14*, 

6 - 1 /“i 

6-13’, 


ruw 1 ■ •- .-_ , 

Rates vary according to size of deposit 
(Tapas: demand deposit paying daily’interest. 

Pakam: fixed-term deposit available from 7 10 a3 days.) 

PATAH_FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES (as of 

May 14) 3 _montos b-mowths n 2 -months 

iien 6.250 6 250 6.375 

yfr s 125 8.B75 8.62s 

DMK 3 875 3 375 3 , 8 7-= 

era 3.625 3.500 3.5C0 

3.000 3 009 3 125 

Rates vary according 10 sire of deposit and are su bied :o cha ngt 

SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 

CHEQUESAND 


TRANSFERS 
Buy Sell 

U.S.A. Dollar 1 J" Jjg ' 2 ?9 z» i3« 

Uf-Sterimg 0 6629 oi“l ftS 0 63 0 5665 

Deutcri Mark 0 2079 0 2104 0 20 0.21 0.2091 

££ ■! ?: 5 ! VS SSS 

■CSEBn. !»§» S5 0 „7j Iffll 

Sr las&i S3 SI! oilw 

! ; E is :;r 8 is i:§s? 

1 °- ow! 

5 e Sn f Sh C 0 09427 olw 0.93 0.90 0.9242 

JSSIESnl* 1000 0.9671 0.9791 0.95 0.99 0.9720 

Japanese Yen 100 0.M70 0.8981 0.87 0.90 0.8924 

igSSSSS i-— 0£3? = 

SUPPLIED BY BANK LEUMI 


BANKNOTES 

Rep 

Buy 

Sell 

R3:es 

1.44 

1.50 

1 4747 

2.19 

2.26 

2.2492 

0.65 

068 

06659 

020 

0.21 

0.2091 

0.58 

060 

0.5918 

0.78 

0.82 

0.8009 

0.20 

0.21 

0 2071 

0.19 

0.20 

0.1956 

0.18 

0 IS 

0.1803 

038 

0.29 

0.2884 

1.05 

1.09 

1.0722 

0.98 

1.08 

1.0544 

0.47 

0.52 

0.0325 

_ 

_ 

0.3266 

0.93 

0.96 

0.9242 

0.95 

0.99 

0.9720 

0.87 

0.90 

0.8924 

4.15 

4.40 

4.2324 

0.7S 

0.32 

0.3322 


EUROPEAN HNANCIAL MARKETS 

PRECIOUS METALS 

GOLD* LONDON A.M. FIX 342.75 P.M. FIX 343.00 

60 PARIS NOON FIX342.15 ZURICHP.M.343.05 

SILVER: LONDON FIX 506.15 

PLATINUM: LONDON P.M. 417.75 — 

PALLADIUM: LONDON >.M. 108.75 

FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15.30GM t) 

Forward Rates _ 


DEUTSCHE MARK f|12^35 91 

POUND SibKLING 1.5345/55 8- 

SWISS FRANC w 

JAPANESE YEN J 

FRENCH FRANC 7.0620/70 90' 

inUJAN URA 1517.50/50 1200/1 

dutch gulden £HS5£5i ^ 

BELGIAN FRANC 45.190^10 5.5 

DANISH KRONE 8.19M®0 2. 

SABUCAN RAND 0.4600/10 31 

EUROPEAN CURR- UNIT 0-9707/12 

RNNISH MARK 5.1120^70 65ffi 

AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 0.720007 9< 

NORWEGIAN KRONE 7.5325/75 SI 5) 

Formula for determining forward rates: 
high/low (eg. 220/21 0)—deducl from spot price, 
iow/high (eg. 210/220) — add to spot price. 


3MTHS 

135/130 

123/121 

118/113 

89/86 

120/140 

1700/1825 

74/68 

8/11 

50/100 

48/43 

12/6 

850/950 

133/129 

1215/1235 


6MTHS 
272/262 
219/214 
245/235 
133/179 
230/260 
3400.3600 
165/157 
11/16 
125325 
80/70 
15/5 
1400/1550 
246/241 
2350/2390 


NEW YORK HNANCIAL MARKETS 

WALL STREET Closing Prices 


Dow Jonas Indices 

IND 1,759.67 

TRANS 771.71 

UTILS 181.05 

STOCKS 684.15 

NYSE COMP 134.44 

NASD COMP 384.67 

S-P 100 INDEX 222.14 

S-P COMPOSITE 232.77 

AMEX INDEX 271.84 


-15.01 

NLAG MOHWK 

22V* 

-V 4 

-4.79 

PHILELE 

17 s A 

t \h 

-139 

SPERRY CP 

73V» 

T '.'4 

-538 

NAVISTAR 

91+ 

unch 

-0.85 

ATT 

23*« 

-'■« 

-1.0S 

IBM 

1«4*fc 

-'.•z 

-2.00 

KMART 

50 


-1.66 

PH IBRO-SAL 

49% 

-1V« 

-033 

MYLANLABS 

26'/« 

-1% 


JP MORGAN 

82% 

unch 


Statistics 

NYSE VOL 

NASDAQ VOL 


114,306500 

107,968,400 


STOCKS UP 556 
STOCKS UP 815 


DOWN 1.003 
DOWN 1197 


Investment Companies 

IDB Dev. r 3910 4177 +4.0 

Ellem 2665 20W +1-7 

i rto trading 

Gahelet 1540 1005 +10.0 

Israel Corp. 1 6700 374 +4.4 

Wolfson 1 r 111100 4A +10.0 

Hapoalim Inv. 4610 13W +2A 

Leumi Invest 4880 1355 +0- 1 

Discount Invest 2400 7789 +3.9 

Mizrahi InvesL 1^0 ® “ 

rial 10 2370 4693 +7-0 

LandecoO.1 9400 31 +2-1 

PamaO.i 8820 30 +o.o 

Oil Exploration 

Paz Oil Expl. 12500 64 - 

J.OH. 1480 1655 +2.B 

AbfaraviatkmK ^ 

c.o. aeBarsonty b “»"f 

bulk, buyers only rregi»t®red 


WALL STREET STOCKS LOWER IN SUBDUED TRADE NEW YORK - 
market closed lower in subdued trading Fnday. as intaresi rale i contmoed 
to keep a lid on the bull market which had reached rts peak in mid-April. 

The possibility of a more volatile finish vanished as programmed trading, s. ,n 

m The ft»TjonM , |ndustriai Average closed 15 points lower at 1759. ^ 

ooints Thursday and rising 23 points Wednesday. Activity in stocks that are linked io 
iJJdex futurwand options had been so volatile, that the New York. American and 
Chicago Board options exchanges said they would investigate. 


ISRAEU STOCKS 

TRADED IN NEW YORK: 

NYSE and ASE .. . 


Alliance 
Am Isr Pap 
Am pal 
Elstint 
EtzLavud 
Laser Inds 


Last Prev. Close High 

2% 2Vi 2% 

11 % 11*4 11 ** 

2% 22Vj 

2% 2 V* 2 'h 

14 14’A 14 
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U.S. MONEY RATES 

Prime 8.50%; Broker 7.75%; NY Euros 3 months 7Vfe% to 
7.00%; Fed Funds last 6 1 Vib% 

NEW YORK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

DMK SFR STG YEN CAN 

PREVIOUS CLOSE 2.1958/60 1.81B5B0 1.5330/40 163.65^5 1.374863 

SpENWG 2J115/25 1.8415/35 1.5230/40 165.50/60 1:3755/60 

LATEST 2.2200/15 1.8500/20 1.5T7CVB0 166.35/50 1.3760/66 

Comment 

DOLLAR AT 2.22 MARKS IN NEW YORK—The dollar hovered at 222 marks in quiet 
and thin trading Friday. It seemed unable, however, to attract follow-through 
buying. Nakasone's comment that the time for joint intervention is near and Poehl's 
call for stability bolstered the dollar. A 4.1 per cent gain in U.S. April housing starts, 
along with an unexpected rise in April industrial output buoyed sentiment 


Overseas financial data-fro in Reuters exclusively to The Jerusalem Post 
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Assad in trouble 


THE FACT, Syria’s president has now told The Washington 
post , is that he does not want a confrontation with the U.S.. 
does not allow terrorist actions from Syrian territory, and does 
not support strikes against civilian aircraft. “We condemn the 
hijacking or exploding of civilian aircraft," said Hafez Assad. 
“Such acts are cowardly." 

So, of course, they are. But some people with longer 
memories than President Assad evidently expects will easily 
recall the hospitality extended jin late August 1969 to the TWA 
Boeing hijacked to Damascus, and the continued illegal 
incarceration by the Syrian authorites of two Israeli passengers 
on board until they could be traded, some two months later, for 
several score Syrian and Egyptian war prisoners. That incident 
was not exceptional but typical of Syria's complicity in what it 
has all along viewed as the just cause of Arab liberation from 
Israel’s yoke. 

True, unlike Libya, Syria has always, but especially under 
Hafez Assad, taken care to cover up, whenever possible, the 
tracks leading from official Damascus to the terrorist lairs. But 
this has not been easy, and President Assad is now reduced to 
claiming that Abu Nidal, the arch murderer, is only doing 
“cultural and political work among the Palestinians" from his 
office in the Syrian capital. 

Nevertheless, it is significant that thje Syrian ruler should be 
so anxious to assure the Americans that, while he will not be 
intimidated by their “threats" of retaliation - for his complicity 
in terrorism, when proven - he is ready to court their favour, 
even by continuing the search for the release of the Western 
hostages in Lebanon. The olive branch extended through the 
Washington Post interview appears to be only one in a series. 
Last Friday the Syrian first vice president, Abdul Halim 
Khaddam, assured an Arab-language newspaper in Paris that 
his government had nothing but scorn for terrorism. 

‘ We have always condemned hijackings, kidnappings and 
killings of citizens, but at the same time we have supported the 
freedom struggle in every occupied territory,” he said. 

Interestingly, President Assad chose to omit the reservation 
about occupied territory. It would not have gone well with the 
effort to inspire Americans with renewed trust in his vaunted 
prudence and reasonableness as a Syrian leader out not to 
escalate but to reduce tensions on the border with Israel which, 
he noted, were already being lessened - and who could never 
have approved so dastardly an act as the planned bombing of 
the El A1 airliner due to take off from Heathrow. 

But this raises a grave problem. Syria-watchers are agreed 
that any such act would indeed ordinarily have required the 
president's personal assent. Since there is virtually no doubt of 
the direct involvement of Syrian intelligence in the Heathrow 
plot, the almost inevitable conclusion from his own protesta¬ 
tions of innocence is that the Syrian president is no longer fully 
a master in his own house. 

This is unwelcome although not entirely surprising news. 
With a treasury desperately strapped for foreign currency; with 
an army, lately increased by one third, eating up his state 
revenue, and with a small but increasingly confident domestic 
underground apparently made up of Moslem Brothers and 
Lebanese Christians threatening his roads, the ailing and 
overworked Hafez Assad may be hearing the first rumbles of a 
deadly war of succession within the minority Alawite group 
which be heads. 

A Hafez Assad pushed against the ropes and only nominally 
presiding over a fractured Syria could be far more dangerous 
than the firm and resolute, and coldly calculating, ruler he has 
been so long. While the assurances given by Premier Shimon 
Peres and Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin yesterday, that a 
war with Syria is not on the cards, need not be questioned, die 
danger is there; not because Hafez Assad necessarily wants war 
but because he may not be able to prevent it. 


TENSION EASES 


(Cantinned from Page One) 


been working for the release of 
Western hostages in Lebanon. 

His efforts to free the Westerners 
had been halted after the American 
bombing of Libya, he said. 

Assad also said the negotiations 
had been halted because of Amer¬ 
ican accusations of Syrian involve¬ 
ment with terrorists. Assad took 
strong exception to statements by 
U.S. officials who said Syria 
appeared to have supported terror¬ 
ism. 

Speaking of the Abu Nidal group, 
he said. “Abu Nidal is not in 
Syria...he does not operate anything 
in Syria," adding that no terrorist 
actions would be allowed from Syria. 

He said. “There is an office doing 
cultural and political work among 
the Palestinians but those in Syria 
have nothing to do with terrorist 
acts." 

In his interview. Peres said he did 
not take Assad's comments on ter¬ 
rorism seriously. 

“1 read a little bit with a smile the 
remark of President Assad that Abu 
Nidal will continue with his cultural 
and political activities. 2 must say I 
didn't read any book of philosophy 
that was published by the Abu Nidal 
organization. But we can see a lot of 
murderous and violent actions that 
he took." Peres said. 

"The president of Syria must ex¬ 
plain: Does he or does he not permit 


those groups of terror to act from 
Syria ifself?" 

Uri Lubrani. the government 
coordinator for Israeli-Lebanese 
affairs last night told the Scientific- 
Academic Club of Haufa University 
that Syria was stuck in Lebanon 
“and is not about to get out.” He 
believed it was in Israel's interest 
that “Syria sink in the Lebanese 
abyss, which will leave it less room 
free for Israel.” 

OC Northern Command Uri Orr 
said in Safad that if the El A1 plane 
which terrorists planned to sabotage 
in London last month had indeed 
exploded, “the security situation in 
the north would look different now. 

“Syria does not want peace with 
us. but there won’t be war tomor¬ 
row,” On stressed, adding that the 
answer to terroT in the north was to 
bolster northern settlements. 

Meanwhile, leaders of northern 
settlements, who held an emergency 
meeting in Metulla yesterday, 
warned that the region bad been 
dangerously neglected, particularly 
by the Health and Education Minis¬ 
tries. 

The local council beads, said that 
transfer of the injured from recent 
Katyusha attacks had been delayed 
for hours for lack of personnel and 
equipment. They demanded a meet¬ 
ing with Peres before the end of the 
week, and said that if there was no 
change by then, the border settle¬ 
ments would take protest action. 


CHILDBIRTH 

(Continued from Page One) 


Her husband. Marvin, told The 
Jerusalem Post that a woman who 
had given birth at Assuta (a private 
hospital) several months before his 
wife had died “under similar cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

Although Stenge is religious, he 
permitted a post mortem, which, he 
savs. found that the infection had 
developed within 48 hours of her 
death. The baby was perfectly heal¬ 
thy. 

Assuta director Dr. Binyamin 
Frischman, who is also a gynecolog¬ 
ist. strongly denied the allegations of 
criminal" negligence, adding that 
such occurrences were "very rare 
and take place in every hospital. 
There are certain cases when even 
modern mediejne can’t prevent 
tragedy." 

The death of Lily Stenge was "not 
preventable.*' he said. He added 
that it was “impossible*' for one 
woman to have been infected by 


hospital staff without other new 
mothers cared for by the same staff 
having contracted the same infec¬ 
tion. “We assume that she came into 
the hospital with it.” 

Women are not routinely checked 
for staphylococcus infections before 
giving birth in the hospital. 

Last week, the Health Ministry’s 
director of hospital services. Dr. 
Moshe Mas hiah. warned hospitals 
that there had been “too many” 
cases of medical personnel not wear¬ 
ing surgical masks in operating 
theatres" and delivery rooms. But 
Mashiah said there had been no such 
complaints about Assuta. 

Mamn Stenge says he was present 
at the birth and was not told to wear 
a surgical mask. He doesn’t remem¬ 
ber if all the hospital staff wore 
masks. 

Mashiah said that there were 
100,000 births in Israel every year, 
and only “two or three” cases of 
death from septicemia among new 
mothers. 



ONE OF the ironies of our political 
system is that three of the extremely 
few institutions that have consistent¬ 
ly performed more than well - the 
attorney-general, the state com¬ 
ptroller and official commissions of 
inquiry - have recently come in for 
massive attacks from representatives 
of those institutions that are becom¬ 
ing more and more of a shambles. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, 
who is slated to become prime minis¬ 
ter if and when the rotation between 
him and Shimon Peres takes place in 
another five months, took advantage 
of a pre-Independence Day inter¬ 
view to declare his opposition to the 
broad, independent powers granted 
to the attorney-general. Outgoing 
Attorney-General Prof. Yitzhak 
Zamir, for his part, has availed him¬ 
self of several opportunities to warn 
against contingency plans for just 
such a shearing of the attorney- 
general’s powers that politicians 
have prepared for unveiling at an 
opportune moment. 

Zamir tendered his resignation 
more than three months ago but the 
leaders of the two major government 
parties have so far failed to agree on 
a suitable replacement. The animus 
against him on the political right is so 
scrong chat it may well be that Sha¬ 
mir’s statement indicates an inten¬ 
tion to drag out the attempt to re¬ 
place Zamir until after the rotation. 
At that time, a Prime Minister Sha¬ 
mir and a Justice Minister Yitzhak 
Moda'i will be the major determi¬ 
nants of the identity of the next 
attorney-general and the scope and 
powers of his office. 

The attorney-general performs 
two main functions: he is the legal 
adviser to the government: and he is 
the head of the state prosecution. In 
the former role, he has been primari¬ 
ly responsible for telling the govern¬ 
ment and its ministers what they 
cannot do because the law, as he 
understands it. forbids it. In this 
role, his power derives to a large 
extent from the fact that he is 
charged with representing the gov¬ 
ernment and its constituent agencies 
and ministers in all applications to 
the High Conn of Justice for writs 
•against government acts of omission 
or of commission. 

In bis second role, he is responsi¬ 
ble for initiating prosecutions cm 
criminal charges or of ordering cri¬ 
minal files to be dosed, for lack of 
evidence or public interest. These 
two roles make the attorney- 
general's office a very powerful one, 
indeed. 


YOSEF GOELL 


volved (be quasi-judicial figure of his 
attorney-general, Aharon Barak, in 
the clearly political function of parti- 
dparing.'in a crucial role, in the 
Camp David negotiations on the 
peace agreement with Egypt. Many 
put this down to Mr. Be gin's ex¬ 
tremely legalistic bent. 

Be that as it may, Attorney- 
General Zamir has been on a colli¬ 
sion course with the Likud and its 
religious party allies since the begin¬ 
ning of this decade. Recent miles- 
tones along this collision course 
were: The issuing of the Karp Re¬ 
port. under his aegis, on the break¬ 
down of the rule of law in the occu¬ 
pied territories: recommendations 
against the tabling of a special bill to 
pardon convicted members of the 
Jewish terrorist underground: ruling 
against the prosecution of prominent 
members of left-wing parties who 
met with Yasser Arafat and other 
leaders of the PLO; and his deter¬ 
mined opposition to the distribution 
of funds to. religious institutions on 
the basis of secret political agree¬ 
ments and without benefit of objec¬ 
tive criteria. 

- Recent attomeys-general have 
also rubbed tbe entire political 
establishment the wrong way by in¬ 
sisting on prosecuting corrupt politi¬ 
cians. The cases of the Likud's 
Shmuel Rechtman and of Tartu's 
(formerly the NRP’s) Aharon Abu- 
hatzeira come to mind. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that by the 1970s, the 
Labour Party was sufficiently 
embarrassed not to protest openly 
agains t investigations pushed by the 
then attorneys-genera! against lead¬ 
ing governmental and political fi¬ 
gures like Michael Tsur, Asher Yad- 
lin and the late Avraham Ofer. In 
the latter case, however, there was 
quite a bit of unofficial muttering in 
Labour that the attorney-general 
had driven Ofer to suicide. 

In this connection, Yitzhak Rabin 
stood out as an exception by res¬ 
igning as prime minister in 1977 
when the attorney-general insisted, 
on prosecuting his wife Lea, for what 
would today be considered a technic¬ 
al infringement of the foreign cur¬ 
rency regulations. In this regard, tbe 
Likud's stance, with the notable ex¬ 
ception of Menachem Begin, consti¬ 
tutes a return to the worst days of the 
Mapai of the 1950s and 60s. 


good government and the ule of law*- 
by the religious parties. Israel has 
been blessed with many honest and 
capable attomeys-general. It is the. 
political independence both into this 
position that has attracted such men. 
The danger of reducing that degree- 
of independence is that the level of 
people willing to serve in a truncated 
office will be much lower than has. 
been the case in Israel's first. 38 


years. 

There is also good reason to be¬ 
lieve that a successful attack on the 
political independence and. broad 
scope of the attorney-general's 
office will prove to be the thin edge 
of a campaign against tbe powers of 
the High Court of Justice. For it is 
largely"the High Court’s rulings, and 
the attorney-general’s sensitivity to 
the precedents it has established: 
that have been such an anathema to 
the nationalist right, the religious 
fundamentalists and to those politi¬ 
cians in favour of untrammeled cor¬ 
ruption. in general 
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IT IS ironic that the attorney-general 
attained his greatest prominence 
under the premiership of the Likud’s 
Menachem Begin. Begin even in- 


IN A protracted period of bad gov¬ 
ernment on the part of both major 
parties (the difference is one of de¬ 
gree not of kind) not to mention the 
total disregard of the importance of 


IF ONE can understand'the source' 
of the attacks on the attorney- 
general. whose power breeds 
opposition and resentment,' the 
attacks on tbe state comptroller are 
curious. For the comptroller has all 
the power of a highly polished mirror 
held up to reflect and for all to see, 
the foibles, stupidities and iUegali-r 
ties of the administrative establish¬ 
ment. That and no more. And yet, 
the annual embarrassment entailed 
in the comptroller's report, seems to 
have been too much for many admi¬ 
nistrators and politicians to bear. 

The recent- criticism has _been 
voiced in the context of the need to 
elect a new comptroller now that Mr. 
Tunik'fe five-year term is-nearing its. 
end and be has-declared his. deter¬ 
mination not to stand again. .' * 

There are others who are deman¬ 
ding that the comptroller's powers 
be increased. But that is missing the 
point. The problem with the bottoin- 
line ineffectiveness Of the entire su¬ 
pervisory process symbolized by the 
state comptroller is not so much with: 
the comptroller himself, as with the 
failure of the Knesset to act on his 
findings to compel tbe executive to 
mend its ways. 

This is a problem that concerns the 
basics of our political system. It has 
to do with the lop-sided relationships 
between the parliament as the 
ostensible master of the executive, 
but which, in reality, is its rubber- 
stamp lackey. It is a problem that 
plagues most parliamentary systems, 
but it would seem, Israel’s more than 
most. 
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Tht writer Is a member of The Jerusalem 
Post editorialstaff. . • 


THERE IS reason to belie ve that the 
scathing Criticism that was levelled at 


THE STATUS QUO 


MODERN ARCHITECT 


To the Editor of the Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - Shevah Weiss (April 29) is 
one of many who decries supposed 
religious gains at the expense of the 
secular majority. It is widely 
assumed that the religious parties, 
led by Aguda and Shas, are exploit¬ 
ing their political power to whittle 
away at the “status quo” and force 
an unwanted life style on the major¬ 
ity. Weiss demands that Labour say 
“enough" even if the political cost be 
great. 


see no reason why it should not run 
on the Sabbath and holidays. Why 
should I care whether my neighbour 
drives to the beach or to the cable- 
car? True, the religious taxpayer 
financed its construction, but so does 
the non-religious taxpayer pay for 
yeshivot. The attempted agreement 
on limited cinema showings in Haifa 
is a step in the right direction, but let 
us not run too fast to make Friday 
night like Saturday night - which, I 
think, none of us really want. 


The religious parties are neither as 
powerful nor as aggressive as they 
are usually depicted. Rabbi Peret 2 's 
opposition to summer time split the 
religious camp. Some of the gains 
recounted by Weiss, such as kashrut 
in the army, are not always what they 
are cracked up to be. The spread of 
cinema shows on Friday night, the 
inter-city bus service which starts up 
well ahead of the end of the Sabbath, 
city-operated activities which are not 
exactly in line with the Shulhan 
Arukh\ one could multiply other 
examples of how the non-religious 
sector has eroded the status quo. 
Much of the haredi terror in Jeru¬ 
salem is actually aimed at preserving 
the existioe situation. 


Haifa. 


A VRAHAM GREENBA UM 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - “Curve conscious" today, 
anxiously angular yesterday (“Bet¬ 
ter homes” supplement - April 29) 
... what will ageing artist-architect. 
Zvi Hecker think of next? 1 Yet his 
empty expressionism has already 
been proven to be financially and 
functionally futile, as well as sociolo¬ 
gically saddening. I advise your re¬ 
porter. Greer Fay Cashmani; to rent 
a room at his Jerusalem jewel, 
Ramot Polin, and report back tons, 
really ready-for-the-truth readers. 

G.G. HEUMANN 

Haifa. 
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Not that the status quo agree¬ 
ments ever made much sense. It is 
hard to explain to an outsider why 
cabarets are all right on the Sabbath 
and movies are not. or why buses run 
in some cities and in others they 
don’t. The time has come, therefore, 
to fmd a better wav for a modus 
vivendi. 


It should remain axiomatic that, 
for religious as well as economic 
reasons, so as not to dose off em¬ 
ployment opportunities to religious 
Jews, work permits for Sabbath and 
holidays be given sparingly, and that 
no governmental body violate the 
Sabbath except to provide essential 
services (the definition of which 
should be done in consultation with 
rabbinic authority). Everything else 
should be negotiable, arid the reli¬ 
gious sector should not see its mis¬ 
sion as forcing Sabbath observance 
on those who have other ideas. 


A recent example is the con¬ 
troversy over the Haifa cable-car. As 
long as the city does not operate it. I 
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Daily bus 

S2S - S20* - One way 

S48 - S30* - Td Nv hr - Cairo - Td Art* 

S73 - S63*- Td Artv -Cairo - Td Avi» 
* 3 nifbtioa LB. basis 
daja/3 nights on BJ 


SI2S- 4 days [ 3 (agios on half board 
2 days of touring in Cairo. Giza 
fynmidi 

S320- 8 daya/7 rights oa hair board 
hash. Tovfof to Cabo. 
Laaor.aod Aswan. Deluxe 
holds in upper E*ypl. 

All the Units are available in dahsco 
hotels 


WeTf smragr yuor visa (forTourirtsIf 
the sana day (teTdArtr only) 
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SPECIAL OFFER for students 
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Dollar rates for tourists. 

* Weekend reduction or Youth Fare 
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Galilee Tours 


Enjoy a comfortable, daily morning. 
departure to Athens. Continue 
completely relaxed to almost any 
destination you may require. 

Olympic goes to a lot of places in this world. 


Ask your travel agent 
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